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We ought to be in the throes of a dangerous 
constitutional crisis, but, as a matter of fact, the 
political prospect was never more tranquil than it is to-day. The 
House of Lords, an hereditary and irresponsible body, has once 
more defied the will of the sovereign people as expressed by 
the votes of their representatives in the House of Commons, and 
the country ought to be flaming with indignation from end to 
end. All the signs, however, are the other way, and every clear- 
eyed looker-on is of opinion that the Upper House has in no way 
strengthened its enemies in following the precedent of last year— 
when it threw out the Home Rule Bill—by deliberately rejecting 
the Evicted Tenants Bill on August 14th by a majority of 219 
(249—30). The two Bills, in fact, had some common characteristics, 
and their careers have been not dissimilar; both were manifestly 
detrimental to British interests; neither was the least popular in 
this island; they were forced through the House of Commons, by 
means of the Guillotine applied by Nationalist votes, in the teeth 
of a majority of British Representatives. The House of Lords un- 
hesitatingly cast them out by overwhelming majorities after short 
but searching debates. Forty-one Peers voted for Home Rule, of 
whom twenty-one were Members of the Government, while thirteen 
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had been created or promoted by Mr. Gladstone. Of the thirty 
Peers supporting the Evicted Tenants Bill only five were free from 
the bias of creation or office—Lords Brabourne, Coleridge, Leigh, 
Northbourne, and Gerard. As last year, Lord Salisbury on leaving 
the Houses of Parliament was the recipient of a popular demon- 


stration of approval from a crowd that had assembled to hear the 
result of the division. 


What does it all mean? How can the “man in 

ree ey iy, the street” go quietly about his daily business while 
the Peers arrogantly flout his chosen assembly and 

fling its legislation unceremoniously out of the window? How long 
is the whisper of a faction to be allowed to drown the voice of a 
nation? And so forth. The answer is a very simple one. The 
average Britisher is sick to death of every phase of the Irish Ques- 
tion, and the House of Lords could reject a dozen Irish Bills with- 
out the smallest risk to its position. The common feeling is that 
Ireland has had more than her fair share of attention, and ought no 
longer to be allowed to block the way. The Nationalists have had 
the ear of the public for about ten years, but they have misused 
their opportunities, and the hysterical enthusiasm they excited, with 
the assistance of Mr. Gladstone, during the crisis of the Coercion 
Act has died a natural death. The Ministerialists are admittedly 
not in a position to emancipate themselves from the Irish log, 
which circumstances compel them to continue rolling up-hill. 
The Unionists, on the other hand, ought to be able to appreciate 
the “true inwardness,” to use the prevalent vulgarism, of the fizzle 
against the House of Lords, and it would be a great deliverance for 
the Country and the Party if Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
would make “NO MORE IRISH LEGISLATION” the text of their 
Autumn speeches. For twenty-five years we have been vainly 


trying to appease a true Daughter of the Horseleech, and we believe 
her reign is nearly at an end. 


It may be tedious, but it is necessary to master the 
7 an agg chief provisions of the Bill in order to appreciate 

the positions taken up by the rival parties, and 
speakers anxious to deal in detail with the subject are further 
referred to Notes from Ireland (11th August), which sets forth a copy 
of the Bill as introduced and amended in the House of Commons. 
Three arbitrators, named in the Bill, and appointed for two years, 
are to consider the case of tenants evicted between May Ist, 1879, 
and April 17th, 1894, should these petition for reinstatement to 
their former holdings. Where the landlord occupied the holding 
on the last of these dates and the arbitrators find a “ primd-facie case 
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for reinstatement,” they are empowered to make a provisional 
order for reinstatement, which becomes absolute with the assent of 
the landlord. If the landlord objects, the case between the parties 
is heard by the arbitrators, who have full discretion to decide between 
them. The landlord may require the petitioning tenant to pur- 
chase his holding at a price to be fixed by the arbitrators, and if the 
latter declines he forfeits his claim for reinstatement. The pur- 
chase, if agreed to, is governed by the existing Land Purchase Acts, 
but the Irish Church Temporalities Fund is charged with the pay- 
ment of all sums due from the guarantee deposit. Where the 
petitioner’s former holding is held by a bond-fide new tenancy 
created before i9th April, 1894, the sitting tenant is treated as the 
landlord in the previous case, with this difference, that if he objects 
to the reinstatement of the evicted tenant “the arbitrators shall 
not make the order.” If the new tenant assents, the arbitrators are 
to determine whether compensation is due to him for his com- 
plaisance, and may even advance half the amount out of the 
£250,000 provided by the Irish Church Fund. They may also 
(when making absolute an order for reinstatement or fixing the 
price of a purchase) allot a sum not exceeding two years’ former 
rent of the holding to the landlord, and, if so disposed, may grant one 
half that sum out of the same fund. Grants of £50 may also be 
made to the successful petitioner to assist in making the holding a 
going concern, and to the unsuccessful petitioner on his renouncing 
all claims to the holding. The arbitrators may further solace dis- 
appointed petitioners by putting them in the same position as 
occupying tenants as regards the Land Purchase Acts. It only 
remains to add that the arbitrators, or rather autocrats, if this Bill 
had blossomed into an Act, would have been Mr. Francis White, 
Q.C., Dublin; Mr. George Fottrell, solicitor, Dublin; and Mr. 
Edward Greer, solicitor and Assistant Land Commissioner. 


The Second Reading of this extraordinary Bill was 
carried in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 32, after a very impressive speech from Mr. 
Chamberlain, who warned Parliament that while making the 
State the largest landlord in Ireland, it was doing its utmost to 
discourage the payment of rent—a man who supersedes a default- 
ing tenant being treated as a mere “legalized brigand.” On the 
second day in Committee, Sir William Harcourt proposed a series 
of resolutions closuring all the stages of the Bill—Committee, 
Report, and Third Reading—within seven days. Mr. Balfour pro- 
tested with great warmth, and the case for “ urgency” was riddled, 
seeing that two Sessions have elapsed without “urgency” being 
discovered. The Leader of the Opposition declared he should retire 
1* 
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from the discussion if the gag were applied: “Make the honour, 
the traditions, the dignity of this House, the counters in the sorry 
game you are playing for Irish support, but do not ask me to take 
a hand.” Later in the debate Mr. Courtney delivered an impres- 
sive sermon, chiefly directed against the Unionist Party, upon the 
wickedness of putting themselves at the service of a “junta of 
irresponsible landlords,” instead of coming to some compromise 
upon the Bill. This speech has greatly gratified the Gladstonians, 
while it has highly incensed the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, 
who complain that while Mr. Courtney is returned by them and 
sits with them, he loses no opportunity of lecturing them and voting 
against them—he gives the enemy the benefit of every doubt. It 
was not honestly open to Mr. Courtney to take a very high line 
upon this occasion, as he had already committed himself to the 
immorality of the Bill by supporting its Second Reading. It is im- 
possible to stigmatize too severely that part of the measure which 
would throw upon the “new tenant” the odium of formally barring 
the reinstatement of the local hero who had been evicted. 


Compromise always has some charm for the 
Comrromiskr. English character, especially in political affairs, 


and the possibility of coming to terms over the 
Bill was unavailingly discussed for some days after this debate; but 
as neither side was very fertile in suggestion and the Nationalist 
factions were nervously apprehensive of one another, the Third 
Reading debate found the situation very much the same. Mr. W. 
O’Brien deserves the credit of killing the last lingering hope of 
rescuing some vestige of the Bill by a frenzied attack on Irish 
landlords. The majority of 32 was sustained (199—167), and, in 
the words of The Spectator, “ the Bill went up to the Lords much 
as a condemned anarchist goes up to the guillotine.” 


The bitterest enemy of our hereditary legislators 

In THE Lorps. cannot accuse them of being inarticulate ; it would, 
indeed, be difticult to match several of the speeches 

delivered during the “lopsided” debate that followed the intro- 
duction of the Bill to the House of Lords. The Ministerial case 
practically rested in the hands of Lord Spencer, who introduced 
the measure in a perfunctory speech containing a vague suggestion 
that the House might remodel the Bill; Lord Herschell, who con- 
tributed a reasoned and serious defence of the principles of the 
Bill, based on the 13th Clause of the Unionist Land Act of 1891; 
and Lord Rosebery, whose clever reply, full of shrewd personal 
thrusts, was somewhat marred by his extreme sensitiveness to 
interruptions which he is not very skilful in coping with: still, the 
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_ speech sounded better than it read, and did not receive justice 
from the papers on his own side, which appear to be out of temper 
with him for not fulfilling their own ludicrous expectations. By 
common consent, the great speeches were those delivered by the 
Duke of Argyll, the Duke of Devonshire—whose speech was pro- 
nounced by a very distinguished opponent to be “the best he had 
ever made,’—and Lord Salisbury. The Duke of Argyll declared 
himself in favour of a voluntary measure (working under a proper 
tribunal and subsidised by the Church Fund) “ to facilitate the re- 
instatement of men who have been the dupes of others more design- 
ing and wicked than themselves,” but he described the present Bill 
as “an Act to empower certain persons to deal with all agricultural 
tenancies in Ireland so that the law may be a praise to them that 
do evil and a terror to them that do well.” It discourages solvency 
and takes insolvency by the hand; it is the apotheosis of chaos and 
“the triumph of Irish ideas.” “Where did the Liberal Party get 
this new love for secret, arbitrary, irresponsible tribunals dealing 
with the lives, and liberties, and properties of the people? My 
notion of Liberal politics is this—that we should always be on 
the look-out for every new idea and for every old idea with a new 
application which may tend to meet the growing requirements of 
Society. Hitherto I have seen the leaders of the Liberal Party like 
men standing on a watch-tower, to whom others would apply and 
say, not ‘What of the night?’ but ‘What of the morning and of 
the coming day?’ Where are you standing? Nowhere; but 
sitting on the fence, perpetually thinking on which side of it you 
will put your feet down in order to collect votes and unite the 
cabals of the different parties in the House of Commons.” 


The Duke of Devonshire emphasised some of the 

po... am elementary principles of the Bill: (1) the payment 
OF THE Brit. Of a judicial rent is not a necessary incident to an 
Irish tenancy ; (2) the tenant has a moral right, 

which may become a legal right, to reinstatement, no matter what 
cause determined his tenancy; (3) by no lapse of time can a land- 
lord acquire a right to the occupancy of his own land; (4) a former 
tenant who has violated the conditions of his tenancy has a better 
primd-facie right to occupy than the present tenant who has com- 
plied with the statutory conditions. This system is to be enforced 
by a tribunal “which is not a Court of Law, but from whose decision 
there is no appeal.” Upon the position of the new tenant, whom 
a really cruel provision of the measure calls upon to bar the way 
to reinstatement, the speaker produced a great effect by substi- 
tuting the word “landgrabber,” as it would be substituted in Ire- 
land, for the words “new tenant.” This so-called measure of 
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amnesty proclaims that there will be no peace in Ireland until the 
“landgrabber” is induced by some means or other to give up his 
farm, and it is an attempt to turn the balance in favour of a de- 
feated side. The essence of the Bill is compulsion ; it could not 
be turned into such a voluntary measure as the Unionists would 
have been most willing to consider. 


We reluctantly confine ourselves to two samples 
THE “ EVOLUTION” of the power and wit which Lord Salisbury con- 
LANDLORD. _ tributed to the debate :— 


‘* Another very interesting thing—a matter that has appeared to me to reveal 
itself in this debate—is the development, if I may use a slang word, the evolution 
which is taking place in the landlord, or rather the landlord of popular apprehen- 
sion. In my youth the landlord was rather a respectable person ; he was admired, 
and people were willing to think well of him rather than ill. As I grew older the 
balance seemed to me to incline until at last there was a little doubt about a land- 
lord, but still he was recognized as a human being who had the same claims to 
justice as any other man, and to whom very unwillingly the rights of British 
citizenship should be freely accorded. But we are advancing beyond that. The 
landlord is assuming the position of the Jew of the Middle Ages or the pariah of 
India. He is an outcast. He is a man for whom we may have compassion and 
sympathy, but who has no rights. Look at this Bill. If an old tenant wants to 
be reinstated and there is a new tenant or planter in his place, that planter’s 
consent must be obtained before the process can be completed. I admit that in 
saying so I am speaking merely technically. We all know how that planter’s 
consent will be obtained. It will be obtained by the operation of rural public 
opinion, and the manner by which rural public opinion operates is to drag a man 
out of his bed and shoot at his legs. But still, technically, and setting aside that 
material qualification, the planter is in the position of having the veto of the 
operation. What is the condition of the landlord? He has no veto at all. If it 
is proved that he is in possession the operation must go on whatever his feelings 
may be ; and I do not know that it has occurred to your lordships to notice that 
the fifteen years which may have elapsed since the tenant to be reinstated was 
evicted is larger than the period of prescription which is now by the English law 
sufficient to assure another man’s land to any man who occupies it. So that if a 
landlord went for another man’s land and occupied it for twelve years he would 
be absolutely safe against anything. If he is impertinent enough to remain on 
his own land he is turned out. And so keen is the jealousy of this new law lest 
the landlord should enjoy his own, that if there is any suspicion that the planter 
is not what they call a bond-fide tenant—I do not know what a bon4-fide tenant is ; 
it may be that he is like a bond-fide traveller—the law will hunt the tenant and 
landlord out alike.” 


Tue Future or Lord Salisbury was equally happy in replying to 
THE Lords. [Lord Tweedmouth’s bluster :— 


** He deliberately told your lordships that, in his judgment, in rejecting this 
Bill we were making a great mistake which we would live to rue. Our living to 
rue it is of course a question of prophecy upon which one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s. If I look to the past I quite admit that second Chambers are not 
immortal. I see that in France six or, I think, seven second Chambers have dis- 
appeared in the course of this century, but I observe also that in every case the 
popular assembly that sat with the second Chamber disappeared at the same time. 
If the noble lord will carry his historical recollection back he will, I think, find that 
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what happened 250 years ago does not differ very much in its indications from the 
examples that I have cited. Your lordships will remember in Quentin Durward 
when Louis XI., intending evil to Martius Caleotti, his astronomer, asks him to 
prophesy when he, the astronomer, would die, the reply of the astronomer was, ‘I 
cannot tell that with respect directly to myself ; I can only tell with reference to 
another ; but I shall die three days before your majesty.’ If the noble lord insists 


on my casting the horoscope of this House, I say it will perish afew months before 
the House of Commons.” 


i The attitude of the Irish Nationalist Press to- 
HE 


a wards the rejection of the Evicted Tenants Bill is 
PREss, highly instructive and entertaining. Freeman’s 


Journal, being McCarthyite, indulges in the old 
familiar diatribe against the Lords :— 


“Patience can no longer be preached to the evicted tenants, nor peace where 
there is no peace. Now is the time for the people to make their power felt in 
strong and, above all, united agitation. It is the old weapon that has never 
yet failed in an emergency, and will not fail now. Justice and mercy fail to 
move the Irish landlords. Their vulnerable place is their fear. Let the 
pressure of public opinion be applied in practical form, and they will soon come 
whining for as a boon what they now resent as an insult. By agitation, if 
not by legislation, must redress be secured.” (15th August, 1894.) 


The Irish Daily Independent (Parnellite) measures the situation 


differently, and lays the blame on other shoulders in its issue of 
the same date :— 


** But what about the speeches from the Government Benches in support of the 
Bill? It strikes us, we must confess, that they, too, had something to do with the 
defeat of the very measure in support of which they were made. They were half- 
hearted to the last degree. They showed no determination. They suggested, in 
fact, that the men who made them had considerable doubt as to the policy and 
justice of the Bill. And after such a debate the Bill, as we have said, for which 
the evicted tenants have waited for two years, and for which, largely, Parnell was 
got rid of, was defeated. It is a miserable and deplorable ending, but it is an end- 
ing which for two years at least has been foreseen and predicted. . . . The 
essential cruelty of the situation is, that while the authors of all those mistakes or 
downright acts of treachery hold their places on the Treasury Benches and pocket 
their fat salaries, the pawns in their game, the evicted tenants, are left in their 
wretchedness on the roadside. What is much worse than all this is the fact that 
this situation has not only been tolerated, but brought about by the so-called 
Irish Party—the self-styled special champions of the evicted tenants.” 


United Ireland, formerly edited by Mr. W. O’Brien, but now an 
organ of the Parnellites, follows the Independent’s lead in a highly 
aggrieved article appearing on August 18th, 1894 :— 


‘*Now that the Peers have defied the House of Commons and thrown out the 
Bill has the end come ; and are we to hear no more of the evicted tenants? We 
hear vague mutterings and rumours, but this is no time for timidity, doubt, or in- 
decision. We want to know, and the people of Ireland want to know, what is the 
next move on the political chess-board! Is the Government at this moment, when 
the duped evicted tenants of Ireland are sad at heart, and when wrath is kindling 
in their bosoms because of this grievous disappointment, to be allowed to continue 
its fooling of the Irish people ; or is the game of bluff and deceit to be continued 
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to the end? The Irish people should answer, and if they are prepared to assert 
their power and their might they should now say out boldly and unequivocally 
what is their ultimatum. Their war ery should be—Our rights or else— !” 


Mr. Swift Macneill, M.P. (McCarthyite), speaking in Dublin on 
15th August, said “He believed the Lords, by their action last 
night, had put the finishing touch to the signature of their own 
political death-warrant,” but Mr. Vesey Knox, M.P. (McCarthyite), 
in his London letter of the previous week to The Cork Herald, 
wrote: “An additional Irish grievance against the Lords has no 
English electoral value, and the English Liberal Members are only 
anxious to see as much done for the Evicted Tenants as can be 
done without interfering with the Parliamentary holiday.” 


As we go to press The Westminster Guzette and 

ee. Daily Chronicle have commenced a very pro- 

Gazerre” mising set-to upon the wisdom of an immediate 

v. : ; 

stints crusade in grand style by the whole Party against 

Curonicte.” the House of Lords. An article in the former on 

“ Business or Tub-thumping ?” urging the post- 

ponement of the grand attack to a more favourable season, contains 
the following passage :— 

‘* An active and serious campaign against the House of Lords must of necessity 
swallow up all other issues. Mr. Labouchere, who is more logical in this matter 
(perhaps because he is more irresponsible) than some of his disciples, recognizes 
this fact, and wants to see all other measures dropped until the House of Lords is 
mended or ended. That, we need not say, will be a very arduous undertaking. 
What has to be done is, somehow or other, to convert England in the matter. 
There is very little room left for winning seats in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
To disestablish the House of Loids what is wanted is not a crusade to the already 
converted, but the conversion of a sufficient number of English Tories or wobblers. 
But do the malcontents really believe that the best chance of doing this is either 
to mortgage next Session to the Lords and nothing but the Lords, or to appeal ‘to 
the country against the Lords in the autumn, on an old register, and on the 
Evicted Tenants Bill?” 

That fairly epitomizes the situation ; the battle is not to be won in 
England by Irish legislation, and unfortunately for the “crusade” 
the House of Lords has accepted the Parish Councils Bill and the 
Budget, to say nothing of Scotch Local Government and Equaliza- 
tion of Rates. 


This important London Bill having sailed smoothly 

EQuatiZATION through the House of Commons after the sub- 
sidence of the commotion caused by the Evicted 

Tenants Bill, was introduced to the House of Lords in an excellent 
little speech by Lord Rosebery on August 16th. It is based on 
the principle that the richest parishes of the Metropolis should 
afford some assistance to the poorer parishes in matters of common 
interest, and is an extension of the work of the last twenty-seven 
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years. In 1867 Lord Cranbrook established a Common Poor 
Fund; in 1870 Mr. Goschen made himself responsible for a Bill 
giving a general contribution of threepence a day for all indoor 
paupers of the Metropolis ; in 1871 the School Board was founded 
on a common rate; and in 1888 a portion of the Probate Duty 
was allotted to the County Council. The present Bill aims at re- 
dressing the rating inequalities of London by levying a general 
rate of sixpence in the pound all over the Metropolis, which is to 
be handed over to the various parishes in proportion to their 
population, i.e. parishes will pay according to their wealth and 
receive according to their numbers. This rate is only applicable 
to two purposes: (1) sanitation ; (2) paving and lighting; and if 
the money is properly expended, wealthier London will not be a 
loser in the long-run by the transaction, though the provisions of 
the Bill may operate somewhat capriciously as between contri- 
butors and payees, and the capable parishes will, in some cases, 
find themselves recipients and vice versd. Lord Salisbury accepted 
the Bill as a measure of “rough justice,” and after commenting 
on the “convenient Constitutional fiction” that “the various parts 
of the Metropolis are equally interested in the parochial affairs of 
all or any of them,” spoke of “a very much larger measure to 
which I think we shall ultimately come.” He pointed out that 
the present system of local levies—which had its advantages when 
economy was cultivated and injustice avoided—throws the burden 
exclusively upon one class of property, and indicated “ as a counsel 
of perfection to which we ought to adhere” the general centraliza- 
tion of taxation and expenditure. As we have already urged, it is 
the duty of Conservative financiers to meet the Budget, which 
equalizes the burdens upon realty and personalty in Imperial 
matters, by endeavouring to equalize their respective contributions 
to local expenditure. Lord Salisbury, while carefully guarding 
himself against any particular specific, seems to think this object 
can only be attained by the centralization of taxation. 


It is worth noting, as showing how poisoned with 
ae partisanship the present Ministry is, that when Sir 
Julian Goldsmid proposed in the House of Com- 
mons that the Equalization of Rates Bill, being a purely metro- 
politan question, should, following the precedent of the Scotch 
Local Government Bill, be referred to a Grand Committee, consist- 
ing of the London Members, plus fifteen to be added by the Com- 
mittee of Selection, the Treasury Bench declined to accept the 
suggestion! Grand Committees are only to be resorted to when 
they must inevitably consist of Ministerial supporters. We regret 
that Mr. Goschen did not press the matter further. 
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The Cabinet, while declining to make themselves 
THE MIXERS’ ¢ollectively responsible for the Miners’ Eight Hours 
Bill, allotted to its discussion two precious days of 
the expiring Session. It was reached on August 18th, and pro- 
duced an interesting political situation somewhat damaging to the 
Government. Sir J. Pease, a Gladstonian, at once moved to report 
progress, and contrasted the signal importance of a Bill which 
attempted “for the first time to interfere with the rights of adult 
labour” with the circumstances attending its discussion in a depleted 
House at the fag-end of an exhausting Session. Sir J. Joicey, 
Mr. J. A. Pease, and Mr. D. A. Thomas—who complained of the 
“shilly-shallying action” of the Government—Mr. Fenwick, who 
said they had been “neither candid nor courageous”—and Mr. 
Rathbone, all Ministerialists, joined in the protest, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however, felt himself unable to accede. 
Mr. Roby, the chief promoter of the Bill, accepted an amendment 
proposed by Mr. Stuart Wortley, limiting the operation of the 
measure to the end of 1899. The fate of the measure ultimately 
depended on an amendment moved by Mr. D. A. Thomas to Clause 
2, which runs in the Bill as follows :— 


‘* A person shall not in any one day of twenty-four hours be employed under- 
ground in any mine fora period exceeding eight hours from the time of his leaving 


the surface of the ground to the time of his ascent thereto except in case of 
accident. ”’ 


Mr. Thomas proposed to insert at the commencement of this 
Clause the following words: “In any county in which this Act 
shall be adopted by a majority of the workmen employed under- 
ground therein, in manner hereinafter provided.” This “local 
option” amendment led to an extremely interesting discussion, in 
which the coercive party, who declined all compromise, came off 
very badly. 


Mr. Thomas pointed out that coal is more difficult 
THE Cas—E — to work in South Wales than in the “ Federation” 
AGAINST — : ‘ 
Corrcion. districts, and that out of its total production of 
30,000,009 tons, 28,000,000 tons are exported, 2.e., 
60 to 70 per cent., whereas the “Federation” output of 90,000,000 
tons is as regards all save 3 per cent. for home consumption. At 
a recent ballot held at twenty-one collieries in the Merthyr boroughs 
majorities in every case pronounced against the Bill, and the miners 
of South Wales are clearly aware of its risks, and have changed 
their attitude on the subject. It requires four times the labour to 
raise the same quantity of coal in Glamorganshire as in the North, 
and three times the exertion to attain the same result as in 
Nottinghamshire. The promoters of the Bill were so nervous of 
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its being talked out that they offered no sort of answer to the strong 
case that was gradually built up against them. Mr. Fenwick, a 
miner Member, pointed out that, of the total output of coal in the 
United Kingdom, of 180,000,000 tons, 1-18th or, 10,000,000 tons 
were raised in Northumberland, of which 80 per cent. “was 
exported, and had to compete in the open markets” with other 
European coal, and he supported the amendment in order that 
those whom he represented might “free themselves from the con- 
sequences” of the Bill) Mr. Woods, another mining Member, 
vehemently denounced local option, and claimed that the whole 
Bill was required to protect men from long hours. Mr. Storey was 
dead against the principle of the Bill, and Mr. J. Wilson roundly 
objected to the intervention of the State with the hours of labour. 
He denied that the Durham and Northumberland boys were used 
like galley-slaves as asserted ; he had been one himself, and appealed 
for confirmation to his own physique. 


On the second night Mr. Chamberlain intervened 
MR. __ with deadly effect: he commented on the reticence 
CHAMBERLALIN’S ‘ : 
Triumpn. Of the Eight-Hour Party. “Apparently, with the 
new Unionism and new Radicalism a new form of 
discussion has sprung up, and gentlemen who promote a Bill, having 
ascertained beforehand in the lobby whether they have a majority, 
remain obstinately silent, move the closure from time to time, and 
test the patience of the Chairman, and in that way endeavour to 
ram their measures down the throats of their opponents, without 
taking the trouble to explain them.” He drove home the argument 
that eight hours from “bank to bank” means not more than seven, 
six, or even five hours “at the face.” He approved the intervention 
of the Legislature with the hours of labour of adults in mines, but 
strongly emphasized the expediency of local option and the un- 
wisdom of pressing a measure of this kind upon a hostile minority 
of considerable dimensions. Durham, Northumberland, and South 
Wales would decline to act upon the Bill, and it was clearly a case 
for caution and compromise. There is a prevalent dread in many 
places that the Bill would reduce the output and raise prices, to the 
prejudice of the labouring, the consuming, and the employing 
classes. The working-classes, it is true, maintain their wages in the 
face of bad times, while the conditions of work have materially im- 
proved of late years, but, “ speaking generally, and dealing with the 
old-established, ordinary and old-fashioned business of the country, 
the margin of profit has at the present moment entirely disappeared, 
many of them are carried on at a loss,” and the House of Commons 
cannot ignore the real danger ahead of a blind compulsory measure 
of this kind. In combating the argument that local option would 
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give an advantage to some localities over others, Mr. Chamberlain 
packed the whole controversy into a nutshell : 


‘* Whatever advantages, if they are advantages, these districts will have 
after the Bill has passed they have now, and the real object of gentlemen who 
hold this argument is not to prevent them from getting the advantages which 
they have got now, but to take away the advantages which they have got. Let 
me point out how that arises. You have extraordinary differences in the 
conditions of trade. You have mines in which the coal is much more expensive 
to win than it is in others, or mines which are far from markets and which would 
not be able to be worked if the people had not in some way or other overcome 
the natural disadvantages. It is these methods which they have adopted for 
overcoming the natural disadvantages and putting them on equal terms with 
other districts that you will take away from them, and it is the most remark- 
able thing to notice how, in the course of these two days’ debate, the whole 
argument has been transformed from the argument on the second reading of the 
Bill. On the Second Reading it was to our common humanity that the promoters 
of the Bill made an appeal, but not one word, except from the Member for 
Merthyr, have we heard about the argument addressed to our humanity. 
What we have been listening to is ignoble strife and competition between 
different coalowners on the one side and coalowners on the other, between 
different districts and between individual mines, and I do say it is a most 
dangerous precedent if this House is going to interfere with a question of 
commercial competition and is going to lay its strong hand on one set of 
tradesmen and take it away from another set of tradesmen.” 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded with an earnest but unavailing 
appeal to the promoters of the Bill to accept the local option 
amendment, and after an unusually weak reply from Sir Charles 
Dilke, the closure was applied, and, amid considerable excitement 
and surprise the amendment was carried by a majority of 5 (112 
—107), and the Bill was indignantly withdrawn. The extraordinary 
feature of the whole episode was the unbroken silence preserved on 
the Treasury Bench, and in particular that of Mr. Asquith, who 
claims to be the Minister of Industry. Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Arnold Morley, Mr. Acland, and Mr. Asquith voted in the minority ; 
Mr. John Morley and Mr. Burt with the majority. The question 
was decided by the votes of four casual anti-Parnellites. 


Sir William Harcourt’s admirers in the House of 
Tee Bupcer Commons entertained him at a banquet on August 
ANQUET. - 

1st at the Hotel Métropole, to celebrate the passage 

of the Finance Bill. His colleagues—beyond the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General—were not invited, and the Irish Nationalists did 
not participate, so the gathering, numbering 163, was presided over 
by Mr. Jacob Bright, who in proposing the toast of the evening, 
boasted that the Budget, while “surprising” the poor, who had 
expected that the big deficit would impose an addition to their 
burdens, had “dismayed” the rich, which is probably accounted 
the greater merit by the Radical stalwarts. Sir William Harcourt’s 
reply was of the rattling, pugnacious order, free from grace and 
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generosity, apart from a tribute to the assistance he had received 
from the permanent officials in framing and expounding the Finance 
Bill. He spoke of “the splendid ability of Mr. Alfred Milner, the 
head of the Inland Revenue Department, a man whose singular 
capacity is equalled only by his unwearied industry,” “ the true ex- 
perience and wise counsels of Sir W. Melvill and Mr. Karslake,” 
and pronounced that the man “who carps at the work of Sir H. 
Jenkyns (the draftsman) only betrays his own ignorance.” Sir 
William Harcourt gloated exultantly over the Opposition, and 
worked the charge of declining to pay for a naval scare they had 
created for all that it is worth. In dancing upon the Duke of 
Devonshire, who had recently pointed out the inevitable effect of 
the new Death Duties in curtailing expenditure upon great estates, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer told a capital story of “a great 
Duke, a very magnificent and munificent personage,” who consulted 
one of the Grevilles in his financial difficulties, and was very much 
astonished at being told that his establishment was too large, and 
that he did not need “ three confectioners in the kitchen”; where- 
upon the Duke remarked, “You do not mean to say so! Why, 
after all,a man must have a biscuit.” Sir William Harcourt in 
his three-column oration made no reference to Lord Rosebery, but 
spoke repeatedly of himself as the “commander-in-chief” which 
has been noted as an unusual political amenity. 


Sir William Harcourt easily loses his head when 

Tye LIBERAL rating Liberal Unionism, and in the course of his 
attack on the Duke of Devonshire actually accused 

the Liberal Unionists of making Home Rule the pretext for leaving 
the Liberal Party, and suggested that the coming Death Duties, 
&ec., had quite as much to do with their defection ; they feared “ the 
progressive march of Liberal ideas”; the “whole gamut of the 
Liberal creed jarred upon their nerves, and disagreed with their 
system.” If the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. 
John Bright were frightened landlords who disguised themselves 
as anti-Home Rulersein 1886, it is very curious that the Liberal 
Unionist Party should have used their influence with Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government to carry the very measures that frightened land- 
lords might be expected to oppose, such as the Local Government 
Act, the Allotment Acts, and the Free Education Act. Of course 
the charge is childish, and merely reveals the poverty-stricken 
vindictiveness of the speaker. It would be just as reasonable to 
accuse him of having utilized his position as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to pay off old scores against the Liberal Unionist Dukes 
of Argyll, Bedford, Devonshire, Fife, Grafton, St. Albans, Suther- 
land, and Westminster, whose properties will be severely affected by 
the Budget. 
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A month of heavy politics was much relieved by 
LORD SALISBURY’S an address delivered to the British Association at 

Oxford on August 8th by Lord Salisbury, as Presi- 
dent of 1894. It will rank, indeed, as one of the episodes of the 
year, and those who heard it came away brimful of its brilliancy 
of thought and form. Unlike his predecessors, the speaker dis- 
coursed to the assembled scientists on the immensity of our 
ignorance: “We live in a small, bright oasis of knowledge, sur- 
rounded on all sides by a vast, unexplored region of impenetrable 
mystery. From age to age the strenuous labour of successive 
generations wins a small strip from the desert and pushes forward 
the boundary of knowledge. Of such triumphs we are justly 
proud. It is a less attractive task—but yet it has its fascination 
as well as its uses—to turn our eyes to the undiscovered country 
which still remains to be won, to some of the stupendous problems 
of natural study which still defy our investigation. Instead, there- 
fore, of recounting to you what has been done or trying to forecast 
the discoveries of the future, I would rather draw your attention 
to the condition in which we stand towards three or four of the 
most important physical questions which it has been the effort of 
the last century to solve.” Of the origin of the sixty-five chemical 
elements we are wholly ignorant. “A third of them form the 
substance of this planet. Another third, are useful, but some- 
what rare. The remaining third are curiosities scattered hap- 
hazard, but very scantily, over the globe, with no other apparent 
function but to provide occupation for the collector and the 
chemist.” Some of them are so indistinguishable that only a 
chemist can tell them apart. “They seem to have as much 
relation to each other as the pebbles on a sea _ beach, or the 
contents of an ancient lumber-room.” The mystery besetting 
the elements is deepened by the fact that oxygen and nitro- 
gen, though the chief constituents of our Earth and its atmos- 
phere, are not discernible in the spectrum of the Sun, of which 
this planet is “a detached bit whirled off, as cosmogonists love 
to tell us.” It is no use “muttering the comfortable word 
evolution here, as the families of elementary atoms do not 
breed.” The President also dwelt on the inscrutability of “ ether,” 
whose “main function has been to furnish a nominative case 
to the verb to undulate.” How bafiling again is “life.” The 
speaker was generous in his eulogy of Darwin, who disposed of 
the doctrine of the immutability of the species ; still, the doctrine 
of natural selection is not the “open sesame” of all our diffi- 
culties, and until the mathematicians and biologists come to 
terms, “ the laity may be excused for returning a verdict of ‘not 
proven’ upon the wider issues the Darwinian school has raised.” 
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Lord Salisbury dwelt inimitably on Professor Weissmann’s accep- 
tance of “natural selection” as the only alternative to create 
design, and closed his address in the following passage :— 


‘*T prefer to shelter myself in this matter behind the judgment of the greatest 
living master of natural science among us, Lord Kelvin, and to quote as my own 
concluding words the striking language with which he closed his address from 
this chair more than twenty years ago: ‘I have always felt,’ he said, ‘that the 
hypothesis of natural selection does not contain the true theory of evolution, if 
evolution there has been in biology. . . . I feel profoundly convinced that the 
argument of design has been greatly too much lost sight of in recent zoological 
speculations. Overpoweringly strong proofs of intelligent and benevolent design 
lie around us, and if ever perplexities, whether metaphysical or scientific, turn us 
away from them for a time, they come back upon us with irresistible force, show- 
ing to us through nature the influence of a free will, and teaching us that all 
living things depend on one everlasting Creator and Ruler.’” 


To follow this year’s naval manceuvres the reader 

Beet must trace a map of Ireland, the West coast of 
England, and Scotland as far as the Mull of Can- 

tyre ; then, if the map is reversed and turned round so that the 
original South becomes East, St. George’s Channel represents the 
Mediterranean ; Queenstown= Toulon ; Falmouth= Malta; Belfast 
= Gibraltar ; Berehaven= Brest, and Bantry Bay=Plymouth. To 
make the illusion complete, the sea was declared blocked between 
Bantry Bay and Queenstown. War was declared on August Ist, 
at 9 p.m., the British squadrons being at Plymouth and Malta, the 
French at Brest and Toulon, the opponents being respectively 
commanded by Admirals Seymour and Fitzroy. The Brest squad- 
ron was superior to the Plymouth squadron, and that of Malta to 
the one at Toulon. The Toulon squadron started immediately 
S.W., hoping to join the Brest division near Gibraltar, and at 
2 am. on August 3rd, when close up to Gibraltar, was attacked by 
three torpedo boats, which actually got into the middle of the 
squadron without doing much damage. The electric search-lights, 
which seem to be attaining too high a pitch of perfection, were 
blinding to both sides. After this brush “ Enemy’s cruisers” 
were reported, and fired upon, but they turned out to 
be the advanced guard of the Brest squadron. The two 
squadrons (twenty-one ships) combined and cruised N.W. 
in search of the Plymouth squadron (thirteen ships), com- 
manded by Admiral Dale, which was reported to be close astern of 
the Brest squadron. At 6 am. it was sighted inshore, evidently 
steering for Gibraltar, from which the French fleet was then 
eighteen miles distant. The latter immediatety altered course six- 
teen points to starboard, and engaged the enemy in single column 
line ahead, and being far superior, claimed, according to the rules 
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of the game, to put them out of action, and would have done so in 
real war. However, Admiral Dale thought otherwise, and steamed 
on into Gibraltar. 


Having disposed of the Plymouth fleet, the French 
fleet steamed East in column of divisions line 
abreast to meet the Malta squadron, reported by scouts to be near. 
At 8 am. it was sighted, and appeared to be crossing the French 
bows in single column line ahead from starboard to port, so as to 
get inshore and effect a junction with the Plymouth squadron, 
which an escaped cruiser had announced to be safe in Gibraltar. 
The Malta squadron altered course to starboard sixteen points, 
while Admiral Dale left Gibraltar full steam ahead to join it, which 
the superior speed of his ships, as regards the French, enabled him 
to do. A general engagement ensued between the combined forces, 
the British fleet numbering twenty-six ships to the enemy’s twenty- 
one, which would count as a victory to the former. However, the 
French claiming to have previously demolished the Plymouth fleet, 
ignored its existence, and confined their attack to the Malta 
squadron, putting it out of action in two hours. This concluded 
the manceuvres. 


SECOND PHASE. 


The French scored an indisputable success in 

Conciusions. being the first to join forces, and their tactics in 
attempting to beat the enemy in detail, and in- 

deed throughout the engagements, are beyond criticism. Admiral 
Dale appears to have been rash in attempting to run the gauntlet, 
without sea-room, in the face of such an antagonist as the com- 
bined French fleet; he could only guess the Malta squadron was at 
hand, and we must console ourselves by reflecting that he would 
not have hazarded such a venture except in a sham fight. It is to 
be observed that the Malta squadron went about to receive the 
enemy instead of running the gauntlet. A layman is astonished 
at the complete failure even of mock torpedo boats when admit- 
tedly in the middle of an hostile squadron; other features to be 
noted are, the evil effect of indiscriminately using search-lights 
and the need of some less fallible method of signalling “ Friend.” 
The manceuvres have been of great service in keeping the reserves 
in touch with the Navy; a large percentage of the crews were 
coastguardsmen who had served their twelve years, and it would 
be difficult to improve on their steadiness and zeal. The Royal 
Naval Reserve, however, a draft from the Mercantile Marine, 
appears to be a more doubtful force, being wholly ignorant of the 
conditions of a modern man-of-war, and it has to be considered 
whether the taxpayer would not make a better bargain by invest- 
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ing the sum now spent on this nominal force of 25,000 quasi 
amateurs in making a permanent addition to the Navy of, say, 
5,000 men. 


' No English Foreign Minister has for many years 
< Annoranee , exhibited such singular incompetence as Lord 
Rosebery over what is known as the Congo 
“ Agreement,” for it must be remembered that it was negotiated 
while Lord Rosebery was at the Foreign Office. It was announced 
in the first instance as a skilful achievement on the part of English 
diplomacy. Two objects of great value were said to have been 
secured : firstly, a strip of territory had been leased from the Congo 
Free State between its frontier and the German sphere, which gave 
us a communication between the two great lakes ; and, secondly, we 
were to lease a block of land partly to the Congo Free State and 
partly to the King of the Belgians, so as to interpose a neutral 
buffer State between the French and ourselves, and thus avoid 
contact in the heart of Africa. The first part of this arrangement 
was shattered by the Germans, who protested strongly, maintaining 
objections which they had previously made to the establishment 
of an English frontier adjoining their own; these objections had 
already been acquiesced in by a previous British Foreign Minister, 
and Lord Kimberley necessarily capitulated. We now learn that 
French negotiation has induced the Congo Free State to abandon 
its undertaking to lease the block of land on the Upper Nile which 
was to have formed a buffer State. Altogether England is made 
to occupy a very humiliating position. Both the Germans and the 
French rejoice. An article in the Kreuz Zeitung, published at 
Berlin, describes the agreement between France and the Congo 
State “as one of the most severe and far-reaching defeats which 
have been inflicted upon the position and prestige of England. It 
has redressed in favour of France the balance of power in Africa, 
the house of cards laboriously erected by the English agreement of 
May 12 has been shattered, and foreign countries have been taught 
that without the consent of France any attempt to settle African 
matters with England alone is futile. Indirectly, and inasmuch as 
her policy of late years has been to draw closer and closer to 
England, Germany also has suffered. Had her present rulers been 
wiser, Germany, instead of merely insisting on the maintenance of 
the status quo, might have acted like France, and taken advantage 
of the blunders and weakness of British Ministers to pay off old 
scores and secure substantial advantages for herself.” It is only 
fair to add that the Kreuz Zeitung is an opposition paper always 
anxious to annoy the Emperor and Count Caprivi. 
VOL. XXIV. 2 
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The most noteworthy feature of the war in the 
Tue War. Far East is the absence of all reliable telegraphic 
information. Detailed descriptions of a big battle 
are sent one day and contradicted in toto the next, by Special Cor- 
respondents who have never been allowed within 500 miles of the 
supposed fighting. As far as we know, the situation is in precisely 
the same phase as it was when we wrote on the subject a month 
ago, and no attention should be paid to news from either Shanghai 
or Tokio. This censorship which is exercised over the telegraph 
operators in Japan, and to a lesser degree in China, indicates how 
much in earnest these two Powers are about their respective 
military and naval enterprises. The Special Correspondent is not 
even permitted to telegraph his surmises, so that we have to 
judge, without his help, of the probabilities of the war. Without 
favouring one side or the other, but examining recent maps and 
recollecting military history, we cannot but recognize that victory 
must ultimately rest with the State which knows how to make the 
best use of its sea-power. The navies are admittedly of about 
equal strength, and are at present engaged in a game of hide-and- 
seek along the Chinese coast-line. In spite of the fact that Korea 
adjoins China, and is only separated from her by a small river (the 
Yaloo), and in spite of China’s limitless supply of men, naval tactics 
ought mainly to decide the result—for there is reason to think that 
Japan can hold the short Northern frontier of the peninsula. Two 
roads lead from Manchuria into Korea, and at this moment China 
is doubtless crowding them with as many armed men as they will 
hold, and is moving forward many thousands more in support. 
But however many tens of thousands of men she may possess she 
can only come into actual contact with her enemy on a narrow 
front, on account of the mountainous nature of the country, in 
which only limited numbers can fight in the front rank—the 
remainder being unable to get into effective action. Neither a 
Prussian Moltke nor a Chinese “ Yellow Riding Jacket” could 
manceuvre large bodies on such a precipitous field of battle, 
where a small, compact, well-officered, and cleverly-posted army 
should successfully oppose any number of assailants. 


a If Japan can keep the seas, and supply her own 
Pe seeamecy ©F troops with necessaries, while preventing the 

Chinese from landing a force on the coast in their 
rear, she should be capable of holding her own in Korea for an 
indefinite period. It will depend upon the capacity of her officers 
and the moral of her rank and file. This is what The Times cor- 
respondent wrote by the mail on 2nd July concerning the first 
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detachment of 10,000 Japanese who disembarked in Korea last 
June :— 


‘* The troops were landed and quartered in the town (Chemulpo) with as much 

sang froid as if it were a daily barrack exercise, and so far as matters have gone 

nothing could exceed the excellent behaviour of the Japanese soldiers 

no complaint of violence or extortion has been laid against them, and they pay 

honestly for what they get. . . . There can be but one opinion of the work- 

manlike manner in which the whole thing has been planned and executed. 

The force was equipped with every conceivable requisite for a year’s campaign. 
A considerable force has already been sent forward by the great road 

along which Chinese armies have been wont to march into Korea, and the only 

important pass on that road, at Ping Yang, has been oceupied by the Japanese.” 


This army corps—increased to over 60,000 regulars—has since had 
time to deliberately occupy good, defensive positions, command- 
ing the valleys by which the Chinese must advance on a narrow 
front. Can Japan also keep the command of the sea? From the 
latest intelligence it would seem that China has committed one 
grave strategical blunder—namely, that of disseminating her ships 
along her coast-line with the avowed object of resisting a hostile 
landing! But theonly way to prevent hostile landings either in China 
or in any other part of the world is to discover and defeat the enemy’s 
fleet at sea, instead of dispersing and weakening your own fleet, and 
thus offering it as a prey to a comparatively small superior force. 
Such tactics should insure a beating “ in detail.” Will the Japanese 
Admiral grasp this fact and act upon it? That is the point of 
interest at present, and it is of special interest to us, who depend 
for our very existence upon sea-power. 


, Mr. Curzon is fortunate in the opportunity, which 
gua the present crisis gives him, of placing before the 
public his well-considered views on the problems of 

the Far East, and his readers are equally fortunate in obtaining an 
interesting and timely survey of the politics of Japan, Korea, and 
China just when they are most in need of information. Problems 
of the Far East (just published by Messrs. Longmans, Green and 
Co., one volume, price 21s.) embraces a wider field than any mere 
record of travel. Like Mr. Alfred Milner, in his England in 
Egypt, Mr. Curzon takes a high view of the ascendency of British 
character and the shelter of British dominion in dealing with 
Asiatic races, and his work is devoid of anything like Party spirit. 
If a larger number of our Parliamentary representatives would 
devote the recess to making themselves personally acquainted with 
the distant nations whom our Empire influences, we should pro- 
bably hear less ignorant talk when these questions are discussed in 
the House of Commons. There is certainly no excuse for their not 
reading Mr. Curzon’s volume. “s 
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The American Senate has prevailed both over the 
a House of Representatives and over President 
Tarirr Bru. Cleveland. The modification of the McKinley 

Tariff will therefore be slight: indeed, it has been 
calculated that, averaged all round, it will not represent a reduction 
of 7} per cent. We are always in England under the delusion that 
the Americans are going to discover the error of their ways in 
regard to Protection. As a fact they don’t perceive it. They 
imagine that the growth of their industries and the enormous 
increase of their wealth is entirely owing to their determined ad- 
herence to Protection. Another House of Representatives will be 
elected next November: the forecast is that it will be Republican, 
and this may mean a re-enactment of the McKinley Tariff in all its 
rigour. It must be remembered that not only are the great capital- 
ists in favour of Protection, but also the workmen, who believe that 
their wages depend on it. They are benighted enough to consider 
that security of wages is of more importance than a cheap market 
furnished by foreigners. American politicians don’t seem at all dis- 
couraged by the aspect of our “leaping and bounding” prosperity ; 
on the contrary, they point to the increasing invasion of German 
and Belgian goods into this country, while the ruin of our agricul- 
ture is testified by whole counties passing out of cultivation. The 

Second Chamber aspect of the Tariff question is overflowing with 

interest, and ought to mitigate the edge of the agitation, if it 

needed mitigation, against our easy-going House of Lords. 


The terrible young criminal who murdered President 
Carnot was executed on Thursday morning, August 
16th. He then discovered the terror of death. On 
being awakened shortly before five in the morning by the Governor 
of the prison, who told him the hour had arrived, he became livid 
with fear, and his trembling was so great that he had to be dressed 
by the warders and supported to the guillotine. The grim satis- 
faction to be derived from his collapse is that the deterrent effect of 
capital punishment is increased when the criminal presents an abject 
spectacle. A hunger for notoriety is one among other motives which 
impels the fanatic to attempt the assassination of a great personage; 
but to quake on the scaffold renders the notoriety ignoble and 
humiliating. Such an example cannot inspire others. The spec- 
tacle of terror at death is a means of making life respected, and 
the killing of Caserios can excite no compunction. They are as 
the vermin which must kill or be killed. Yet Caserio was but a 
half-witted dupe, instigated to his crime by the inflammatory 
language of others. The preachers of violence in the Press and on 
the platform sent him on his errand. 


THE EXECUTION 
oF CASERIO, 
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The important question for people to consider is 

a SOT toe fhe gandism in favour of deeds of violence 
TO VIOLENCE. aaa m " 

should be tolerated. A striking fact in connection 
with the anarchical criminals who have obtained their infamous 
notoriety, is that they were none of them illiterate. One may go so 
far as to say that President Carnot would have been alive now, and 
that none of the atrocities would have been committed with which 
their names are associated, if Caserio, Ravachol, Henry, Vaillant, 
and Leauthier had been unable to read. We do not wish to derive 
any old-fashioned argument from this fact about the pernicious 
effect of popular education, but we do say that it is an argument 
for the suppression of the printed or public incitement to deeds of 
violence. We have had terrible proof of the potency of its effect. 
Jean Grave, the “ eloquent theorist” as he is called, preached in 
his book La Société Mowrante and in his newspaper La Révolte 
the doctrines which Leauthier and Henry put into practice. He 
instigated the outrage against the Carmaux Company which 
resulted in a fearful explosion at the police-station. None the less, 
there was a great outcry in the Radical Press in Paris upon the 
condemnation of this “literary man” to prison. It was denounced 
as the suppression of human thought and the punishment of 
“ opinion ”—and why should not opinion be punished when it takes 
the form of advising that other people should be killed ? 


English Radical opinion is not much more en- 

THE PRESERVE, lightened than French Radical opinion—there is 

the same mumbling of dogmas and dread of 

crossing the letter of an ancient saw. The treatment of Lord 
Salisbury’s Aliens Bill will be remembered, and Lord Rosebery’s 
foolish speech in the House of Lords, in which he said he heard 
« the distant hum of the applause of the Foreign Press ” over Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal. The dread of this has not prevented the 
United States House of Representatives passing an anti-Anarchist 
Bill of a similar character to Lord Salisbury’s. It enacts that no 
alien Anarchist shall be permitted to land in any port of the United 
States, and if he attempts to do so a second time he becomes liable 
to four years’ imprisonment. England will soon be the solitary 
country open to Anarchists, and it is stated that some 400 arrived 
here the other day, expelled from France and other countries, 
Belgium actually despatching to Dover fifty French Anarchists 
whom she refused to receive. It is almost stupefying to find The 
Spectator approves of this result, and considers it rather desirable 
that England should be a “Preserve of Anarchists.” The astonish- 
ing reason being that here they can be watched by the police— 
otherwise they will disguise themselves out of recognition! Other 
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countries are not likely to be satisfied with this peculiar reason 
for harbouring villains in an asylum where they can safely hatch 
their conspiracies. The English Home Office often claims omnis- 
cience, but, except in one instance, it has never been forewarned 
of the preparation of an outrage, and London has become the 
Headquarters of European Anarchism, as came out in the recent 
trial in Paris. 


Tue TRIAL OF The French Government was apparently unwise in 
cHists. getting up an “Omnibus” prosecution of some 
thirty people as Anarchists, especially before a jury (the trial was 
regulated by the old law) liable to become confused over the various 
issues and various groups, to say nothing of its being frightened. 
Some interestifg facts, however, came to light. The literary 
Anarchist was represented by Grave, who was brought out of 
prison for the trial; by Sébastian Faure, who is said to be the 
orator of mouvement ; and by Félix Fenéon, a War Office clerk who 
wrote in the Anarchist Press and was a personal friend of Emile 
Henri: explosives had been found in his possession at the War 
Ottice. Some of the accused were convicted criminals. Most of 
them had “stayed in London” and were in communication with 
the “Fitzroy Square” Branch of Anarchists. It was in London 
they sold the produce of their robberies and concocted manuals 
for making explosives. Ortiz and Chericotti were burglars who 
formed part of a secret group with its headquarters in London. 
The Advocate-General in his charge traced the origin of all the 
Anarchist outrages during the last three years to the utterances of 
the Faures and the Graves in their books, speeches, and newspaper 
articles. He asked for a pitiless verdict against Grave, Faure, and 
Ortiz. Notwithstanding this, the jury only found Ortiz, Chericotti, 
and Bertani guilty, and acquitted the rest of the prisoners, but it 
is believed there would have been more convictions if the thirty 
had been tried in separate groups, and it is universally acknow- 
ledged that the authorities were not happy in the method of their 
prosecution. 


THE COLONIES AND THE EMPIRE. 


(Contributed on behalf of The United Empire Trade League.) 


THE National Review, ever foremost in Imperial questions, contains 
in its July Number an article entitled “The Colonies and Maritime 
Defence.” It is a powerful article, attractively written, appealing 
directly to the pocket of the British taxpayer, prone as he is to 
jump at the petty economy of to-day, regardless of the great future 
of the Empire and the interests of Englishmen yet to come. This 
essay is stated to have been “Contributed on behalf, and by 
authority of, The Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee,” which 
is asserted to be “an entirely non-party body, containing several 
Members of Parliament from both sides of the House.” This can- 
not be disputed, and for the simple reason that the Committee 
closely veils itself in anonymity. Once before “ the Committee” 
appeared on the public stage. The Royal Colonial Institute, alarmed 
at the threatened taxation of Colonial property under the Death 
Duty Budget of Sir William Harcourt, prepared a carefully-con- 
sidered memorial to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, setting out 
in firm and precise language the direful consequences which 
would undoubtedly attend the enactment of so unjust a proposal. 
Questioned on the subject, the Leader of the House of Commons 
made answer on May 22, 1894: 


‘««T have received a paper from a body which calls itself The Imperial Federation 
(Defence) Committee, setting forth the inadequacy of the contribution of the 
Colonies to the defence of the Empire and its commerce,’ and, added the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, ‘I have very great sympathy with the statement.’ ” 


It requires, therefore, no great stretch of the imagination to fix 
the authorship of the attempts to tax the Colonies, without repre- 
sentation, by an Estate Duty on property situate out of the United 
Kingdom. 

The Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee implies, by the 
name it has assumed, close affinity to the deceased Imperial Federa- 
tion League—indeed, it evidently desires to convey the impression 
that it stands in the position of heir-at-law and residuary legatee 
to that body. One word of enquiry is therefore necessary as to 
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how the death of the Imperial Federation League was brought 
about. It was largely due to a few whose watchword was “Make 
the Colonies pay.” They were deaf to the common sense of the 
majority, to solemn warnings from the Commanders of the out- 
posts in Canada, Australasia, and South Africa; and the patriotic 
foundation of William Edward Forster died in the tenth year of 
its being. Prejudice and obstinacy have before now annihilated 
armies. So it was in this case. To whom is reference made ? 
Not to Lord Rosebery, so long the President. Many a time, foresee- 
ing doubtless the inevitable result, he sought release from the post. 
The establishment of The United Empire Trade League became an 
absolute necessity. The dissolution of The Imperial Federation 
League soon followed, and, in the “Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee” there might be but little difficulty in discovering 
those whose dogmatism brought about so untoward a result. 

Let it be granted that the Committee is anxious, as its adjectives 
imply, for the Federation of the British Empire. In that all will 
wish them well, whatever their methods. But, if these methods 
are not only unsound, based on erroneous premises, but are also 
calculated to defeat the very object in view, it is incumbent upon a 
sister body to speak frankly and unreservedly. 

What is the contention of The Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee ? They may be summarized in as nearly as possible 
their own words. 

(a) That the Colonists were endowed with the most absolute 
right of local self-government, and with broad lands till then the 
property and heritage of the people of Great Britain. 

(b) That the enormous growth of the self-governing Colonies, 
not, as was expected, into Independent States, but into great Pro- 
tected States of the British Empire, necessitates their taking a fair 
share of the responsibilities and expenditure attached to Imperial 
concerns. 

(c) That the people of the Colonies show no anxiety to assist in 
the Imperial work of Maritime Defence. 

(d) That Her Majesty’s Government should forthwith raise, in a 
direct manner, and in a concrete form, the whole question of con- 
tribution for Imperial objects, which cost the United Kingdom for 
the service of the Navy alone £15,000,000 a year, and the charge 
on a capital expenditure since 1882 of £33,000,000. 

Relief in bearing this burden is the text of “the Committee,” 
and an attractive one it is, attractively put. It has, however, in- 
herent defects. In the first place, it fails to recognize what the 
Colonies have already done, and are doing, in this respect. 
Secondly, it is too bald, too removed from that fair “give-and- 
take” which is necessary to induce Colonists, “with the most 
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absolute right of local self-government,” to submit to fresh taxa- 
tion without the concession of commercial advantages. 

What have the Colonies already done ? 

1. “ They have relieved the Mother Country,” admit the Com- 
mittee, “of one portion of the responsibilities at first undertaken 
by her on their behalf—the burden, namely, of their own local 
land defences.” In this service 77,000 troops are maintained, five- 
sixths of whom are partially paid. To these Canada contributes 
38,000, Australasia 32,000, and South Africa the remainder. The 
efficiency of the former is guaranteed by their being under the 
command of General Ivor Herbert; while as to the Australasian 
army, independently of the presence of Imperial officers of repute 
like Major-General Hutton, C.B., we have the practical evidence of 
the Egyptian contingent, and the report of Major-General Sir 
Beven Edwards, K.C.M.G., R.E., “that they are capable of fulfilling 
the duty for which they are maintained.” As to the South African 
force of 7,000 men, their deeds are sufficient. 

2. “ Canada, the Australasian Colonies, Cape Colony, and Natal, 
have spent,” says the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in the House of Commons, on July 12, 1894, “on defence and 
defence forces for the ten years ending 1892, some eleven and three- 
quarter millions, and their total annual ordinary expenditure at the 
present time is about £1,200,000.” 

3. The Australian Colonies have further undertaken to pay 
£126,000 a year towards the maintenance of five fast cruisers 
and two torpedo boats for the protection of floating trade in 
Australasian waters, in addition to the maintenance of local vessels 
manned by 3,000 men. 

We have, then, eleven millions of people of European race in 
Canada, Australasia, and South Africa, subjecting themselves to 
personal service, extending in South Australia and New Zealand, 
in case of emergency, to all males between 18 and 45, and freely 
incurring a capital expenditure of £11,750,000, involving an 

Annual Charge of over ros es ve oad £1,000,000 


Annual Expenditure... mee Pe ae ine 1,200,000 
Australian Waters Defence ... oes a3 are 126,000 


Total... ee £2,326,000 


or about 4s. per head, instead of 44d., as alleged by “the Com- 
mittee.” 

It may be conceded that this taxation for naval and military 
purposes on the part of the self-governing Colonies is not equal in 
amount to that borne by the people of the United Kingdom. But 
neither is the responsibility nor the advantage analogous. It is 
true that many of the diplomatic questions which have lately 
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arisen with foreign Powers had their origin in one or other of the 
Colonies: New Caledonia and Newfoundland, the Behring Sea, and 
the pretensions of the Portuguese in South Africa, are instances 
within the memory of all. But, on the other hand, there is a real 
risk to the Colonies of being involved in war with its interruptions 
of commerce, and possibilities of invasion, by a question which 
may only remotely concern them. Siam is an instance ; Afghanis- 
tan is another ; the present difficulties in the Far East a third. 
The advocates of an extension of British trade with the Colonies 
are always being reminded that the Colonial trade of the Mother 
Country is but insignificant and valueless compared to its foreign 
trade, and but a fraction of the whole. “If” this is so, then we do 
not spend £15,000,000 a year—or £18,000,000 if the cost of the 
capital expenditure be added—on Maritime Defence, because of the 
“great Protected States of the British Empire,” but for the general 
safeguarding of our oversea trade, and the assurance that the 
dwellers upon the land driven out of cultivation by foreign com- 
petition in Great Britain will have something to eat should war 
break out. 

Had the self-governing Colonies become, as was hoped by the 
short-sighted politicians of thirty years ago, Independent States, 
or more likely the prey of some stronger foreign nation, the naval 
expenditure of Great Britain to-day would not be less, but more 
than it actually is. The contribution of those of the people of 
Great Britain who have gone over the sea to develop the broad 
lands of the property and heritage they shared with their country- 
men, who by their energy and courage have made them what they 
are, is, even if measured by a mere money standard, far from in- 
considerable, as the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee 
would have the British people believe. But it is far more if 
measured by a practical and by a moral standard. They have 
established and hold granaries under the Union Jack for their 
brothers in the old country. ‘They have given us a world-wide 
English home, under English law and English custom, and as 
declared by the Parliamentary representative of the Colonial 
Office in the House of Commons but a few weeks ago: 


‘* There can be no question as to the spirit of the Colonies and their readiness to 
a sist the Mother Country, as was evidenced by the numerous offers of help re- 
ceived from all parts of the Empire during the operations in the Soudan.” 


These were Mr. Sydney Buxton’s pregnant words, and he has not 
had the advantage of personal experience of the intensity of the 
British patriotism in Greater Britain. 

Are we to abandon all these advantages? Are we to run the real 
risk of realizing the hope of the Anticolonial Party of the sixties, 
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by the “Stand and Deliver,” by the “Up Arms” policy urged by 
the Imperial Federation (Defence) Committee ? 

No. There is a very different and far preferable procedure. I am 
far from saying that the advantages, moral and material, of the 
British Army and Navy, of the British Diplomatic and Consular 
Service, of the “Civis Britannicus Sum,” do not stimulate the 
loyalty of the Colonies. Indeed, The Montreal Daily Star in a 
recent number turns this to good account with bold headlines: 


**Guard kept by land and sea 
Over a quarter of the world. 
Great warships afloat on every sea. 
Coal and strategic stations at all points, ”— 


with pictures of types of Her Majesty’s ships and soldiers. 

Nor is it undesirable that, as time goes on, and the Colonies 
increase in importance, they should increase their contribution 
to the Imperial Defences. “An able Government of the United 
Kingdom would,” says Sir Julius Vogel, formerly Premier of New 
Zealand, “succeed in bringing the whole of the outlying possession 
to a satisfactory agreement with the Mother Country.” 

What should be the line of procedure? A cold, calculating, 
grasping Conference, as urged by the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee? Is it likely that the invitations thereto would be 
enthusiastically accepted? The fable of the Spider and the Fly is 
not so soon forgotten. But the true note was sounded by the 
Imperial Conference which took place at Ottawa in July, on the 
invitation of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. The 
principal resolutions speak for themselves. 


L. 


“That provision should be made by Imperial legislation en- 
abling the dependencies of the Empire to enter into agreements of 
commercial reciprocity, including the power of making differential 
treaties with Great Britain as with one another. 


II. 


“That this Conference is of opinion that any provisions in 
existing treaties between Great Britain and any foreign Power 
which prevent the self-governing dependencies of the Empire 
from entering into agreements of commercial reciprocity with each 
other, or with Great Britain, should be removed. 


ITI. 
“ Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can 
be best assured by drawing continually closer the bonds which unite 
the Colonies with the Mother Country, and by the continuous 
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growth of a practical sympathy and co-operation in all that per- 
tains to the common welfare, 

“And whereas this co-operation and unity can in no way be 
more effectually promoted than by the cultivation and extension 
of the mutual and profitable interchange of their products, 

“ Therefore resolved, that this Conference records its belief in the 
advisability of a Customs arrangement between Great Britain and 
her Colonies by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a 
more favourable footing than that which is carried on with foreign 
countries. 

“Further resolved, that until the Mother Country can see her way 
to enter into a Customs arrangement with her Colonies, it is desir- 
able that, when empowered so to do, the Colonies of Great Britain, 
or such of them as may be disposed to accede to this view, take 
steps to place each other’s products, in whole or in part, on a more 
favoured Customs basis than is accorded to the like products of 
foreign countries.” 

Every elector should know and understand these resolutions or 
the Empire in Conference. They embody the policy of The United 
Empire Trade League.* Let them be carried into effect, and 
the prosperity and wealth of the Colonies will advance with our 
own welfare, and the desire of the Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Gamuwittee, of a better distribution of the responsibilities and ex- 
penditure attached to Imperial concerns, become an accomplished 


fact. But first there must be a more general recognition among 
the governing classes 


“THAT THE EMPIRE IS TRADE.” 


This was the foundation of the immortal work for Britain ot 
William Pitt. It is recognized to-day among the masses, who 
look with pride on the total volume of the external trade of the 
Empire and its aggregate annual value of £12,500,000, or £4 9s. 2d. 
per head of the population, and the vast and growing proportion 
of it done between the Mother Country, the Colonies, and Depen- 
dencies, and between the Colonies. and Dependencies with each 
other. It is for working men to teach their representatives to 
take care that the recent reproach of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier 
of Cape Colony, is not so thoroughly deserved by the Imperial 
Government : “They spend their whole time on small matters. 
But the big question of the trade of the people they neglect.” 


C. E. Howarp VINCENT, 
Hon. Sec. United Empire Trade League. 


* The United Empire Trade League (founded 1891) is an Association formed for 
the furtherance of mutually advantageous trading relations on a preferential 
basis amongst all who share allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen. It consists of 
over 10,000 members. 


HOBBES.* 


Tuomas HosseEs of Malmesbury fills a large room every way in the 
history of English literature and speculation in the seventeenth 
century. He was the father of the only school of political philo- 
sophy which can be properly and distinctly called English, a school 
which commands or very lately commanded the allegiance of almost 
all English authors on the theory of politics and law. His fame 
beyond his own country was not less widely and quickly spread than 
Bacon’s before him, and was not surpassed, if it was equalled, by 
Locke’s after him. We may fairly reckon him among the inasters 
and founders of modern English prose. Full justice, 1 am disposed 
to think, is still not commonly done to him in this respect, though 
Hallam wrote many years ago: “Hobbes is perhaps the first of 
whom we can say that he is a good English writer.” There can be 
no better evidence for the strength of those titles to other kinds of 
renown which have been able to distract the attention of careful 
readers, even in his own country, from a quality so considerable 
and, in Hobbes’s time, still so rare. Another distinction, probably 
less unenviable to Hobbes than it would have been to most men, 
is conspicuous in the extraordinary vehemence with which his 
doctrines were repudiated and assailed by men whose tempers and 
opinions were almost as far apart from one another as from 
Hobbes’s own. This (though not really much else) he had in 
common with Spinoza; they were the two best abused and worst 
understood men of their generation. Besides all this, his life covered 
practically the whole intellectual development of a century and the 
whole political fortunes of a dynasty. He was more than forty 
years senior to Spinoza, and outlived him by two years. In his 
youth it was still possible for Bacon to slight the Copernican 
astronomy ; his latter days were the days of Boyle and Newton, and 
the Royal Society was getting to work. Hobbes was born in 1588, 
the year of the Armada, when England was united by the common 
danger impending from Philip of Spain, the enemy of loyal 

* An University extension lecture given at Oxford on August llth. It is proper, 


though for scholars almost superfluous, to acknowledge my constant obligations 
to my late friend G. Croom Robertson’s excellent monograph on Hobbes. 
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English Catholics no less than of Protestants; when Puritans were 
only beginning to be heard of, and Scotland was still an independent 
kingdom. In 1679, the year of Hobbes’s death, England had 
passed through the Civil War; the Puritan movement had cul- 
minated; a succession of experiments in government had been 
crowded into the twelve years of the Commonwealth; the Stuart 
dynasty had done its one good and durable work of uniting the 
crowns of England and Scotland, and was enjoying its last success 
in such fashion as to throw away the last chance of making the 
success a permanent one. The glories of Elizabethan literature 
had waxed and waned, and Pepys’s judgment (though not to be 
known for the amusement of posterity till long after) had already 
weighed Shakespeare’s dramatic art in the balance of Restoration 
taste, and found Othello a mighty mean thing in comparison with 
the Adventures of Five Hours. The prevailing fashions in litera- 
ture were farther, much farther, from those among which Hobbes 
had grown up than ours are now. A well filled and well recorded 
life extending over such a period could hardly fail to be rich in 
interest for students of English thought even if Hobbes had been 
a much lesser man than in fact he was. 

It is essential to bear in mind, if we would realize Hobbes’s 
position and influence, that he was by no means a mere man of 
books. On the contrary, he was a typical active Englishman, with 
most of the specially English qualities developed even to exaggera- 
tion. His usual description, Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, bears 
witness to his English and Saxon breeding. No county could be 
safer than Wiltshire, so far as place can give security, from inroads 
of Celtic passion or Scandinavian exaltation, or the moods of un- 
checked imagination, now brooding, now soaring, which in some 
measure are common to the Norseman and the Celt. Certainly no 
strain of either kind came out in Hobbes to derange the balance of 
his English nature. Sturdy, complete, and self-sufficient, he went 
through his work untroubled by doubts, making straight for the 
end then and there before him, neither seeking nor shunning a 
fight, but quite determined to turn back for nobody, and, when 
fighting did come in his way, rather liking it than not. He was 
not over swift in making up his mind, and he was slow in declaring 
it publicly, but he seldom or never gave up an opinion once formed 
or avowed. Even more English was his deliberate rejection, 
amounting to contempt, of authority in intellectual matters, and 
his strong and often irrational mistrust of specialists in every kind 
of learning. He was a conforming member of the Church of Eng- 
land, but showed his independence by working out a theological 
system of his own in which rationalism and dogmatism were most 
curiously mixed. It could not have been taken seriously by anyone 
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but an Englishman, and that not an ordinary Englishman, of the 
second and third quarters of the seventeenth century. Like many 
other able Englishmen, Hobbes pushed this temper of independent 
scepticism to extremes even in pure science. More than once he 
did himself harm by intermeddling with the misdirected energy 
of an over-confident amateur in matters where the studies and 
training of men naturally his inferiors gave them a crushing advan- 
tage. I refer especially to his adventures in mathematical contro- 
versy. Thoroughly English, too, was the accidental manner in 
which his acquaintance with mathematics began. But we can 
hardly appreciate that story without some general view of Hobbes’s 
education and opportunities of learning. 

Hobbes got his Latin and Greek at Malmesbury from a young 
scholar named Richard Latymer,* “newly come from the Uni- 
versity” (doubtless meaning Oxford); and, as was then common, 
he acquired by exclusive attention to those languages a facility in 
them which now seems not only precocious but almost monstrous. 
“Tt is not to be forgotten,” says Aubrey, “that before he went to 
the University he had turned Euripidis Medea out of Greek into 
Latin Iambiques, which he presented to his master.” We need not 
regret that this performance is not preserved ; for Hobbes, though 
ready enough in handling both Greek and Latin, does not appear 
to have been a fine or accurate scholar. Hobbes was not yet 
fifteen when he went to Oxford. “He did not much care for 
logick, yet he learned it, and thought himself a good disputant.” 
There is no reason to think he learnt anything else at Oxford save 
a strong dislike of academic institutions and methods. He turned 
from the official studies to amuse himself with geography and 
voyages.t As to mathematics, there was no official recognition of 
them at all while Hobbes was at the University. So there is 
nothing improbable in the statement that Hobbes had never 
opened a copy of Euclid till he was near middle age. The story 
is best told in Aubrey’s own words :— 

“ He was forty yeares old before he looked on geometry, which 
happened accidentally ; being in a gentleman’s library in [name left 
blank] Euclid’s Elements lay open, and it was the 47 Prop. Lib. I. 
So he reads the proposition. ‘By G——,’ says he, ‘ this is impos- 
sible!’ So he reads the demonstration of it, which referred him 
back to another, which he also read, et sic deinceps, that at last he 


was demonstratively convinced of that truth. This made him in 
love with geometry.” 


* The name is recorded in Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Historical Society, 1886), 
ii., 223. 


+ Aubrey, Lives of Eminent Men, ii., 599-601 : Hobbes, Vita Carmine Expressa, 
31 sqq. 
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Neither warmth nor fidelity was wanting to this affection, but 
otherwise it was not more prosperous than love-affairs embarked 
on in mature years commonly are. Hobbes’s formal education, in 
short, was the regular grammatical and logical course of the time, 
taken, if anything, on even narrower lines than usual. The rest of 
his knowledge was acquired by himself in his own way. But here 
again we meet with what has been characteristic in the lives of 
many eminent Englishmen, and among our nation, I think, more 
than in any other. Official instruction may be full or meagre, 
but a not less important part of education consists in the 
converse of educated men. This is the part which cannot be ex- 
hibited in time-tables or prize lists, and to which parents must be 
ready and willing to contribute with whatever means they have, if 
they are minded to give the schoolmaster and the lecturer a fair 
chance. Except in those things for which early and definite train- 
ing—learning to use the tools of scholarship or science, in fact—is 
indispensable, the large defects of our old-fashioned schooling can 
thus be made up and more than made up for. On this ground 
Hobbes was favoured by opportunities of which he showed himself 
amply worthy. We know from a casual remark of Aubrey that 
Hobbes set much store by “ingeniose conversation, which is a 
great want even to the deepest thinking men.”* 

We hear of Hobbes, when still a young man, as a frequent com- 
panion and an occasional private secretary to Bacon, who is said to 
have found him a more intelligent note-taker than anyone else 
about him.¢+ Hobbes had already formed, as travelling companion 
to the second Earl of Devon, an attachment to the illustrious house 
of Cavendish, which was to end only with his life. His introduction 
to Bacon seems to have been one of the early results of this. 
Hobbes’s recollection is the ultimate authority for the cause of 
Bacon’s death; it was he who told Aubrey of Bacon’s alighting at 
“a poor woman’s house at the bottom of Highgate hill” to buy a 
fowl and stuff it with snow.{ The crude experiment which was 
fatal to Bacon in its consequences is now justified by the freezing- 
rooms of our modern ocean steamships. Hobbes’s intercourse with 
Bacon was only the first in a long line of acquaintances and friend- 
ships remarkable even for a distinguished man of letters, and at a 
time when the world of learning and letters was still small enough 
to be really cosmopolitan. Among leaders in science and philosophy 
Hobbes knew Galileo, for whom he always kept a special reverence, 
Descartes (though there was litile intellectual sympathy between 
them), and Gassendi. We are told that he was personally on good 

* Aubrey, Lives, ii., 504. 

+t Aubrey, Lives, ii., 223, 603; and Vite Hobbiane Auctarum. 

t Aubrey, ii., 227. 
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terms with Descartes in spite of their large differences, and I see no 
reason to doubt it. In this rapid sketch we must pass over Mer- 
senne and other lesser lights. Of Englishmen there were Ben 
Jonson, “his loving and familiar friend and acquaintance,” Cowley, 
“who hath bestowed on him an immortal Pindarique Ode,”* Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, Chief Justice Vaughan, Selden, Harvey. 
One account, indeed, says that Selden disliked Hobbes. It may 
be that he really did so at one time, and came to think better of 
Hobbes afterwards. But the story dates from many years after 
Hobbes’s death and is not at all strongly supported.t Charles IT. 
learnt mathematics from Hobbes at one time when they were 
both exiles, and after the Restoration, when Hobbes’s opinions 
of the relation of spiritual to temporal authority were like to bring 
him into trouble, the King’s protection stood him in good stead. 
Charles, it seems, turned off the bishops and mathematicians with 
a jest, telling them that Hobbes was a good bear for them to 
bait.t Still Hobbes had to leave several pieces to be published 
after his death, which indeed was the common hardship of original 
thinkers at that time. 

As to his person, Hobbes, though said to have been unhealthy in 
his youth, was of unusual vigour in his old age. He must have 
fully answered the description of a proper man. “ He was six foote 
high, and something better, and went indifferently erect, or rather, 
considering his great age, very erect. His sight and witt continued 
to his last.”§ He was good company, “mostly of a cheerful and 
pleasant humour.” It was an age of illustrious men, and it would 
be a bold thing to maintain that there were none greater than 
Hobbes. But there can have been few, if any, whom it was better 
to meet. If one could have the choice of calling up two English- 
men of that generation for an evening’s talk, Hobbes and Selden 
would, I think, be the choice I should make. 

* Aubrey, ii., 627. The Pindarique Ode is rather careful to avoid any specific 


adherence to Hobbes’s opinions. A new philosophy has superseded Aristotle’s, 
and Hobbes is one of its great expounders: thus far and no farther Cowley com- 
mits himself. 

¢ In Hearne’s collections (Oxf. Hist. Society, 1885) i. 81, we read : ‘* Mr. Selden 
had such a Mean opinion of that Malmsbury Philosopher, that he us’d to say, All 
comers were welcome to his Table, but Tho. Hobbes & one Rosingham.” This 
appears to rest on the authority of William Joyner, speaking in 1705. Joyner was 
a Roman Catholic and probably prejudiced against Hobbes. I know not who 
Rosingham may have been. 

t Sorbiere, Voyage en Angleterre, Cologne, 1666, p. 76. ‘‘Il a fait peur je ne 
s¢ay comment au clergé de son pays, aux Mathematiciens d’Oxfordt, and a leurs 
adherents ; c’est pourquoy S.M. me le compara tres-bien a l’ours, contre lequel il 
faut battre les dogues pour les exercer.” Aubrey’s version (ii. 611): ‘‘ The King 
would call him the Beare: Here comes the Beare to be bayted,” does not quite give 
the point. 

§ We know nothing of his personal accomplishments except that, in his Latin 
poem on the Peak in Derbyshire, he sets himself down as a poor swimmer. 
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Hobbes is said, by one to whose opinion the greatest respect is 
due,* to have been timid by nature, but I am unable to concur in 
this view. Certainly it was not the view of his contemporaries. 
He was no more timid, at worst, than Spinoza, and less timid than 
Descartes. Not only was it the habit of the time for scholars to 
keep back in their lifetime novel opinions which might embroil 
them with the authorities of Church or State, but submission to 
the civil power in all matters of public teaching is a cardinal point 
in Hobbes’s own system of politics. Thought indeed is free, but 
publication is a matter of expediency on which the magistrate’s 
decision is final. We are apt to forget that Milton was then a 
solitary precursor of our modern ideas about the liberty of the 
press. Hobbes could scarcely make himself a confessor for a doc- 
trine of liberty which hardly anyone had asserted and which he 
did not himself accept. After all, Hobbes did publish the mature 
and complete exposition of his ideas in the Leviathan, and he never 
retracted the substance of anything he had published. No doubt 
he took some pains to convince Charles II. that his opinions and 
conduct had been those of a sincere Royalist at all times: What 
Royalist would have done otherwise ? No doubt he deferred, some 
years later, to the King’s advice as to what he might properly and 
prudently set forth. Even at this day we should expect a man of 
letters in England, or in any kingdom, to pay the like deference to 
advice personally given by his sovereign: advice which Hobbes 
was bound, not only by courtesy and the custom of the time, but 
by his own theory of government, to treat as a command. Hobbes 
was advanced in years, and had amply earned the right to think of 
his own convenience. He was certainly convinced that in 1640 his 
strongly monarchical treatise on politics, more or less circulated in 
MS. though not published, would have “ brought him into danger of 
his life” but for the dissolution of Parliament; and his action at 
the time shows that this opinion was no controversial afterthought, 
for he went abroad for eleven years. An exile of eleven years, 
even with all the compensations and amenities that Hobbes found 
in the learned society of Paris, was perhaps a sufficient sacrifice for 
one lifetime. Hobbes himself accounted it “to his damage some 
thousands of pounds deep.” A really timid man would not have 
chosen that time to write The Elements of Law, Natural and 
Politic, or at all events would not have let “many gentlemen” 
have copies.t Hobbes, however, both before and after the Civil 

* Croom Robertson, p. 52. 

t Considerations upon the Reputation, Loyalty, ete., of Thomas Hobbes, ad init. 
Elements of Law, ed. Ténnies, 1889, Editor’s preface. Hobbes left England in 
1640 with £500 of his own ; he had a legacy of £200 and an annuity of £80 by the 


bequest of Sidney Godolphin, and later a pension of £100 from Charles II. : Vit. 
corm. exp., ad. fin. 
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War, had the misfortune, from the point of view of practical poli- 
tics, to support the Royalist position by arguments which to many 
Royalists and almost all Churchmen were even more odious than 
those of Commonwealth men and Nonconformists. It would have 
been easy for him to put himself right with the bishops after the 
Restoration by eating some few of his bolder words and affecting 
a moderate amount of humility; but on this ground he stood to 
his guns from first to last. All his deference was for the King: 
he claimed to have done the King true service by bidding the 
Churchmen to know their place. He allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to some reticence, but he never did anything to forfeit his 
independence. It seems to ine that Hobbes’s disposition towards 
pessimism in public affairs, which is marked enough, has been 
tacitly assumed to be sufficient evidence that he was personally 
timorous ; an assumption which can be plausible only so long as it 
remains unexpressed. 

So far we have considered Hobbes only as one of the most 
interesting figures in an interesting time. When we turn from 
the man to the work he left in the world, we tind that its different 
portions have fared very differently. The supposed discoveries 
in mathematics, and the controversies which ensued, have long 
gone—indeed they forthwith went—the way of all the mare’s- 
nests found before and since by ingenious amateurs whose know- 
ledge and training was not enough to keep their wit straight. The 
physical theories which were to serve as introduction to Hobbes’s 
general system had no greater permanence and not much greater 
merit; in spite of a certain number of shrewd observations and 
happy conjectures they were not up to the level of the best work 
of the time. Hobbes, notwithstanding his old acquaintance with 
Bacon, had a curious mistrust, almost contempt, of experimental 
science. “Every man that hath spare money can get furnaces, and 
buy coals, Every man that hath spare money can be at the charge 
of making great moulds, and hiring workmen to grind their glasses ; 
and so may have the best and greatest telescopes . . . but 
they are never the more philosophers for all this.” As to meta- 
physics or pure philosophy, Hobbes does not appear to have been 
capable of appreciating the nature of metaphysical problems : 
which, indeed, the majority of even educated and ingenious men, 
and in particular Englishmen, have never yet been and very 
possibly never will be. Hobbes was a frank materialist ; he proved 
his materialism by the short cut of verbal definition founded on 
common sense, and justified its orthodoxy by appealing (not at all 
without warrant) to early Fathers of the Church. All experience 
is of the senses ; whatever can affect the senses has locality, there- 
fore dimension ; “and whatsoever hath dimension is body, be it 
3* 
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never so subtile.”* In the region of pure speculation Hobbes is 
far behind Locke (and we may add Newton, whose occasional 
excursions this way show a true philosophic temper), not to speak 
of Descartes or Spinoza. His aim was limited to constructing a 
natural history of sense and emotion by a strictly physiological 
method. Not that this was an aim unworthy of his powers, or 
that his powers, applied in this direction, did not achieve notable 
success at more than one point. The chapter “ Of the consequence 
or train of imaginations,” which stands third in the Leviathan, 
holds a classical place as the fountain-head of the doctrine of 
Association afterwards worked out by the British school of 
psychology. But Hobbes never gives any sign of recognizing that 
psychology is only an extension of natural history, or that the 
most complete natural history leaves us as much outside the 
problems of metaphysics as we were before. Suppose the whole 
conditions of human experience to be accounted for in terms ot 
the processes of human sensation and action, that is, in the last 
resort, of matter and motion: the conscious experience itself 
remains. It was there before the analysis of science came, and 
stands untouched by it. Mind, consciousness, ideas, or by whatever 
inadequate name we please to call that which underlies all think- 
ing and naming, will not be analysed away. Thought and feeling 
can be represented in terms of matter and motion only by forget- 
ting for the time that matter and motion are themselves functions 
of consciousness. The Sphinx of philosophy sits unmoved watching 
the game of science, as ready now as in the days of Plato to tell 
the winner that he has been playing with her counters. Hobbes 
was not of those who go up to wrestle with her. Strong man as he 
was, he was not tempered for that everlasting adventure. Des- 
cartes and Spinoza, Berkeley and Hume and Kant, wrought in a 
world where Hobbes had no part. It would be pedantic not to 
call Hobbes a philosopher in the larger sense. Holding, as I do 
hold, our English terms of “natural” and “moral” philosophy to be 
quite warrantable, I call him so without hesitation ; but we may not 
call him a metaphysician. Real thorough-going materialists are 
much less common than philosophers of certain schools would 
have us believe. But Hobbes was one if ever man was, and no 
clear-headed man can be a materialist unless he has stopped short 
of even seeing where metaphysics begin. 

The main strength of Hobbes (it must be said, though now it is 
common learning) lies in the science of politics. There he is on 
his proper ground, and unsurpassed. However much or little one 
can accept, he has not only fixed his chosen aspect of civil institu- 
tions, but fixed it with such clearness and certainty, with such 

* Elements of Law, Part I., ch. 11., § 5. 
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consummate workmanship of reasoning and language, that no 
follower has been able to better his work or to add anything 
material to his principles. His uncompromising lucidity is an in- 
dispensable solvent of confused thinking. Leading publicists of 
our own time, such as Sir Henry Maine and Sir James Stephen,* 
have recurred to him again and again. Sir James Stephen did 
not go too far in describing the Leviathan as “ one of the greatest 
of all books, and the very oddest of all great books in English 
literature”; and nothing can be more just than the remark he 
adds, that “nothing but careful and repeated study of the book 
itself can give a true conception of its magnitude, or of the rich- 
ness of the ‘admirable wit’ which produced it.” There can be no 
doubt that Hobbes himself attached most importance to the 


political part of his system. The Leviathan was the outcome of 


much previous writing already published in Latin or English. 
We find the proportion of general psychology and ethics greatly 
reduced in comparison with these earlier books; on the other 
hand, the relation of civil to ecclesiastical authority, which was 
the most pressing question of English politics in the seventeenth 
century, is treated at such length that one or two modern writers 
have considered this (I think over-hastily) the principal subject of 


Hobbes’s work. It is true that Hobbes, at the end of the Leviathan, 
expresses the desire of getting back to his “ interrupted speculation 
of bodies natural.” The desire was fulfilled in 1678 by the publica- 
tion of his Decameron Physiologicwm,t and Hobbes probably died 
in the full belief that he had finally discomfited official science and 
mathematics. 

The general conceptions of the state and sovereignty as laid 
down by Hobbes are well known. Before there is any government 
men can be bound only by covenant (Hobbes’s usual term where 
we should now speak of agreement). Covenants made in the 
“state of nature” are binding by natural reason, in other words 
on the ground of manifest expediency, because there is no other 
way to peace. “Concord amongst men is artificial, and by way of 
covenant.”{ A state is formed and a sovereign instituted by the 
agreement of a multitude, every man with every man, to surrender 
their natural power or right of governing themselves (that is, of 
seeking their own ends by any means each one thinks fit) to some 


* See the chapter on Sovereignty, itself now classical, in Maine’s Early History 
of Institutions, and the first four essays in Sir James Stephen's Hore Sabbaticw, 
2nd Series. 

+ This must be the work announced in the same year by a special advertisement of 
Hobbes’s publisher, Crook, at the end of the bilingual edition of the De Mirabilibus 
Pecci, as *“‘an excellent Piece of Natural Philosophy in English, never before 
Printed, written by 'Tho. Hobs of Malmsbury, who is yet living.” 

t Elements of Law, Part I.,ch. 19, $5, p. 102, ed. Tonnies. 
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person or assembly who is thenceforth to bear the common power 
in the name of all. This original contract is irrevocable, and there 
is no contract of the sovereign with the subjects. The sovereign 
is not a contracting party, but an agent whose authority cannot be 
recalled or disputed. Hence acts of a sovereign power may be 
wicked, but cannot be unjust. Hobbes was not the first to point 
out that the supreme authority in the state, whatever it is, must 
in the last resort be irresponsible. This had already been done by 
Bodin, whom Hobbes had read.* But Hobbes’s proofs and 
developments of the doctrine are his own. He works it out, with 
wonderful ingenuity and splendid confidence, to the conclusion 
that there can be no settled government unless the sovereign 
power is both absolute and undivided. The practical and desirable 
application of these rules, in Hobbes’s own view, was to show that 
the King of England was, always had been, and always must be, 
an absolute monarch. Certain modern writers have been carried 
away by their intellectual admiration for Hobbes to rebuke those 
who, looking at things under the still living influence of the Whig 
tradition, called Hobbes an apologist of tyranny. Now tyranny is, 
as Hobbes has in effect said in more than one place, only absolute 
government regarded as evil in itself or as being illexercised. And 
Hobbes cannot be charged with maintaining that any prince or 
ruler is morally free to govern ill, though he does maintain that the 
subject has no legal remedy. But it is a matter of evident fact 
that Hobbes was not only the apologist but the strenuous champion 
of absolute government in general, and the claims of King Charles 
I. to be an absolute governor in particular. He censured moderate 
Royalists like Clarendon for not having gone all lengths on the 
King’s side in the early stages of the troubles. Thus he found him- 
self after the Restoration in the most literal sense plus royaliste 
que le voi. Hobbes’s rather singular position with regard to his 
own party cannot be understood without bearing this in mind. 
He had proved to his own satisfaction that a legal right to disobey 
the sovereign could not exist; he proceeded to treat it as an obvious 
consequence that disobedience could never (except in barely con- 
ceivable cases) be justified by expediency. Turned into the lan- 
guage of current affairs, the conclusion of Hobbes’s political 
system is that constitutional government is impossible, and if it 
were possible it could not last. This may not make any great 
difference to us, but it naturally made a great deal to Hobbes’s 
contemporaries. Hobbes is not far from stating this position in 
express words: “I could never see in any author what a funda- 
mental law signifieth.”+ Locke’s Essay on Civil Government is 


* Leviathan, Part 11., ch. 26. 
+ He is cited in the Elements of Law, Part I1., ch. 8, § 7, p. 172, ed. Ténnies. 
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to a considerable extent a protest against Hobbes, though not by 
name; and I believe myself, though this is an affair of personal 
impression rather than of proof, that Locke had studied Hobbes 
more carefully, and thought him a more dangerous adversary, than 
he ever chose to admit. 

Criticism of Hobbes’s theory cannot find place in the limits of 
such a brief sketch as this. It must suffice to point out that in 
modern politics there are large classes of phenomena to which 
Hobbes’s doctrine of absolute and indivisible sovereignty can be 
applied only by doing violence to the facts, or to the common use 
of political terms, or to both. Especially we find in a federal 
system, such as that of the United States, that both the federal 
government and that of every state are sovereign in the sense of 
having no human superior in their respective spheres, but that 
neither has supreme power (or any lawful power) save within the 
sphere assigned to it by the Constitution. A thorough-going 
Hobbist may say that in that case there is no sovereignty at all; 
but he will expose himself to the retort that, if so, sovereignty 
appears to be a thing which civilized people can very well do with- 
out. It is possible, and some time ago I myself thought it suffi- 
cient, to say that the true sovereignty resides wherever the power 
of revising the federal compact is placed. But first, it is conceiv- 
able that there should be no such provision ; and secondly, it is 
pretty certain that a sovereignty kept under lock and key, so to 
speak, and brought out only on extraordinary occasions, would never 
have satisfied Hobbes. Much the same considerations apply, though 
in a less striking degree, to states whose forms of government, 
though not federal, are governed oy an express written constitution 
and cannot be changed by the ordinary course of legislation. Such 
States are now the majority. Tosay that those who have authority 
to interpret the Constitution (the Supreme Court of the United 
States, for example), are the true wielders of sovereignty would 
have been even more distasteful to Hobbes than any of the other 
artifices that have been suggested. A sovereign who interprets 
but does not command or execute would assuredly be no sovereign 
for him. 

It is often overlooked how much Hobbes’s doctrine of sovereignty 
is bound up with his genesis of the State, and how completely that 
again, depends on his purely individualist view of man and society.’ 
The dogma that sovereignty cannot be limited has been accepted 
by many later authors, from Blackstone* downwards, who would by 

* Blackstone, like Sir Thomas Smith in the sixteenth century, ascribes sove- 
reignty in the absolute sense, the jwra summa imperii, to Parliament ; and there 
is no doubt that in these kingdoms this is the correct opinion. Hobbes assumes 


that a composite body like Parliament cannot be sovereign, though a single 
sembly may ; which, even on his own principles, appear arbitrary. 
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no means accept Hobbes’s version of the original covenant, and 
vould probably not accept an original contract at all. But with 
Hobbes every part of the structure fits closely together. “Concord 
amongst men is artificial” because in themselves they are a chaos 
of unrelated individuals, a multitude of particular colliding bodies. 
They can attain order only by covenant, because there is nothing 
else that binds or can bind them. The covenant whereby they 
surrender their natural rights is unqualified because it would other- 
wise not be effectual for its purpose ; the power of the sovereign, 
whether a person or an assembly, is unlimited and illimitable 
because it is derived from this same unqualified covenant. A 
modern reader, when he has taken his fill of pleasure in Hobbes’s 
wholly admirable dialectic, will be apt enough to say that the argu- 
ment is brilliant and delightful, but the premisses are contrary to 
most of what is known and almost everything of what is probably 
inferred concerning the early stages of human society. The truth 
is that the history of previous political speculation, besides the lack 
of definite information about archaic systems of government, made 
Hobbes’s position much stronger in his own time, and as against 
the adversaries he contemplated, than it appears to us at this day. 
But it is a position curiously remote in some ways from the real 
working of human affairs; and perhaps it would not be too much 
of a paradox to say that in politics as well as in physics Hobbes 
was after all a splendid amateur. 

Want of self-complacency was, to say the least, not a common 
fault in Hobbes, yet we find something like it when, at the conclu- 
sion of the Leviathan, he speaks of his own workmanship as an 
author. “There is nothing I distrust more than my elocution, 
which, nevertheless, I am confident, excepting the mischances ot 
the press, is not obscure.” Hobbes was not a professed stylist : 
his Latin is distinctly not elegant, and his Latin verses cannot be 
called good verses by any stretch of charity. But, because he was 
not a stylist, he escaped the besetting faults of his generation in 
English, and, by dint of saying exactly what he meant in the 
plainest way he could find, he left behind him the elaborate con- 
ceits of English prose as it had been in the seventeenth century, 
and led the way to its clear directness in the eighteenth. Hobbes’s 
writing is essentially modern writing with occasional archaic forms 
and turns of speech. We may verify this by comparing it with 
Cowley’s, and herein we should not forget that, although Cowley 
died two years before Hobbes, he was born thirty years later, and 
might be expected to represent a younger generation. It is easy to 
pick out of Cowley’s essays a phrase here, a sentence or even a 
paragraph there, that are strikingly modern. But the structure, as 
a whole, is far less on modern lines than Hobbes’s. There is some- 
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thing rambling, cumbrous, almost grotesque in the treatment. We 
are uch more at home with Hobbes. It would be foolish to pre- 
tend that he has the exquisite art of Berkeley or Hume, but still 
there are few philosophers whose English, as English, can be read 
with more pleasure. If we desire any further reason for deeming 
Hobbes worthy to be commemorated as a man of letters, we may 
take it as a significant piece of evidence that a translation of 
Thucydides was his first published work, and a translation of 
Homer one of his last. His books (chiefly Leviathan, but the 
minor ones too) provide no less excellent company for scholars 
than exercise for learners. His doctrines, after being indiscrimi- 
nately reviled in the official teaching of more than a century, have 
in our own time been the object of hardly less indiscriminate 
worship. It is better to err in this direction as regards any great 
man’s reputation, if one must err one way or the other, for enthus- 
iasm is more easily corrected than want of appreciation. Still, 
criticism cannot release its rights and abjure its duties for ever, 
and the greatest thinkers can best afford to be criticised. Their 
greatness is measured not by the final acceptance of propositions, 
but by the stimulus and guidance which thought owes to them. 
Our successors may dispute and reject the dogmas which were 


accepted thirty or forty years ago as political axioms. But they 
will not forget to honour Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, however 
much or little they agree with him, as one of the most notable 
English publicists and memorable English writers. 


FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


THE PROSPECTS OF FLYING. 


THE great value of some means of navigating the air has long been 
acknowledged by all the leading Military Powers. Even if it were 
only possible to reconnoitre the enemy’s position, its value would 
be incalculable in warfare. All the great Powers at the present 
time are experimenting to some extent with a view of so perfecting 
balloons or other appliances as to make them suitable for military 
purposes. In the United States very little has been done by the 
Government except to purchase in Europe a military balloon and 
its equipment. However, we hear of a great many schemes in 
America for navigating the air, generally by charlatans who know 
absolutely nothing of mechanics or science. England has long had 
a balloon corps, and it may be presumed that the ordinary military 
balloon and the appliances for the storage and delivery of gas, &c., 
have reached as great a degree of perfection in this country as any- 
where in the world. Germany has a similar corps, and uses a 
similar balloon; but in neither England nor Germany has any 
serious attempt been made to navigate a balloon. The chief aim 
has been to make a balloon which, being secured to the earth by a 
cord, will ascend to a considerable height, in order to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position, and can then be drawn to the earth again by : 
windlass operated by hand or steam power. Russia has also a balloon 
corps on the same lines; but in addition to this a large number of suc- 
cessful experiments have been tried with a view of adapting a large 
kite to similar purposes. It has been found that with a favourable 
wind two men can be taken up to a considerable height by a kite 
of no very great dimensions, from which messages can be con- 
veniently transmitted to the earth. This of course is nuch simpler 
and cheaper than a balloon, but the force and direction of the wind 
cannot always be relied upon. 


During the Franco-German War the balloon proved to be so 
useful to the French in sending despatches and papers out of Paris 
that the balloon corps in France has attracted a great deal more 
attention and received more Government appropriations than in 
any other country; consequently, the French have probably 
developed the balloon to as high a degree of efficiency as is 
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possible. Their ordinary captive balloons, with their appliances 
for charging and the steam machinery for pulling them down, are 
marvels of excellent design and beautiful workmanship; but in 
addition to this they have for the last twenty years been making 
very serious attempts and spending large sums of money with a 
view of making navigable balloons. These navigable balloons, which 
are made for the most part in the form of a cigar, are of great length 
and size, and are provided with machinery for driving them through 
the air. Various forms of motors have been tried, but the best results 
have been obtained by the use of electric motors and secondary 
batteries, the motor driving a very large screw-propeller covered with 
linen or silk. In a dead calm it is claimed that these balloons might 
travel at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, but, as a matter of 
fact, in nearly every experiment which has been tried with them, it 
has been found that even in an apparent calm, when they have 
ascended only a few hundred feet from the ground, the air is 
travelling at a velocity considerably superior to their own, so that 
they are quite unable to make headway against it ; and it has only 
been on very rare occasions that they have been able to return to 
their point of departure. In conversation with a French officer I 
asked him if he was quite sure that they were able to drive 
their balloons eight miles an hour. He said that he thought 
not from what he had himself seen, and that he believed the 
navigable balloons travelled about four miles an hour, whereas 
the wind was always travelling at least at the rate of five miles 
an hour; consequently, they could not depend on their balloons 
to travel against the wind, no matter how feeble it might be. 
The great trouble with a balloon is, and always has been, that 
considered as a whole, it has a less density than the air, and 
consequently it must be exceedingly large in proportion to its 
weight and strength. Froin all that has been done it would 
appear to be impossible to drive a balloon of any considerable size 
through the air at even a moderate speed without tearing it to 
pieces. As so little progress has been made in ballooning for the 
last hundred years, very many engineers and scientists have been 
studying the question of navigating the air by some other means 
than balloons. One hundred, or even fifty, years ago it was quite 
impossible to obtain anything in the way of tubes except those 
which were very heavy and imperfect, but to-day seamless tubes 
in steel, copper, or aluminium are made of great length and 
strength, and of any degree of thinness that may be desired. The 
production of these tubes at moderate prices has made it possible 
for engineers to construct steam motors of an amazing degree of 
lightness in proportion to the power developed. The laws of flight 
and the power actually required to perform it are now pretty well 
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understood by engineers, and it is mathematically possible with the 
material now available for the skilled engineer to construct a 
machine which will actually fly. 

Some experimenters imagine because a bird propels itself through 
the air by flapping its wings that it would be necessary to imitate 
them as nearly as possible. But the movements of a bird’s wings 
are exceedingly complicated, and the number of levers, articulated 
joints, &c., which would be necessary to convert rotary motion as 
derived from the steam-engine into a motion which would at all 
resemble that of a bird’s wings, would be very heavy and cumber- 
some; in fact so much so that very few scientists hope for success 
in this direction. 

The simplest form of a flying machine is what is known as the 
aeroplane system, which may be described as an exceedingly large 
kite driven against the air by ascrew or screw-propellers, instead of 
being pulled into the wind by a string; and it is this system which 
is now being most extensively experimented with. In order to 
understand it, we will first consider the action of a kite.. If we 
stretch a piece of common paper on a light wooden frame, and pro- 
vide it with a long tail, in order to prevent it from pitching, we 
shall have a kite which will easily rise in a moderate breeze; but 
we shall find that it will drift along distance to the leeward, because 
the friction of the air over its uneven and baggy surface and the 
drag of the tail in the air are such that the tendency to go with the 
wind is greater than the tendency to rise. If we remove a portion 
of the tail and improve the kite in other ways, it may rise until the 
angle of the cord is about 45 degrees; in this position the lifting 
effort and the tendency of the kite to drift with the wind are 
equal. But if the kite is very perfectly made, if the sides 
are turned up so as to maintain its position in the air with- 
out a tail, it will be found that the kite will rise very much 
higher, and in some cases until the angle of the cord will be about 
80 degrees. In this position the lifting effort is a great deal more 
than the tendency to drift with the wind. Ifa very large and per- 
fect kite were made, having suspended from its lower side a suit- 
able platform on which a boiler, engine, and screw propeller were 
mounted, and then if the whole weight were, say, 24 lb. per square 
foot, we should find that it would not rise at all in a light breeze, 
but in a gale blowing thirty or forty miles an hour it would ascend. 
If now we started the steam-engine, and if the propelling power of the 
screws were sufficiently great to drive the kite forward against the 
wind with a force a little superior to its tendency to drift with the 
wind, it would slacken the cord, and we should then have a veritable 
tlying machine, and the cord might be completely detached from 
the kite, which would be able to maintain its position in the air ex- 
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actly as it would have done had the string not been detached. But, 
if the gale should slacken, it would still be necessary for the kite to 
advance so that it would have an apparent headwind of thirty or 
forty miles an hour, in order to sustain itself in the air. The manifest 
simplicity of this system is such that it has led to many attempts 
to make a practical flying machine on this plan. A considerable 
number of French scientists have been experimenting, but I cannot 
learn that they have ever employed over 15 h.-p., and I believe that 
their motors have always been very heavy in proportion to their 
power; in fact, so much so, that none of their machines have had 
the least tendency to rise from the ground. I have also learned 
from reliable sources that this system has been experimented with 
very extensively in Russia; but here again the motive power has 
always been vastly too heavy for the purpose. 

In 1890 two completely independent series of experiments were 
tried with a view of ascertaining exactly how much power was 
required to perform artificial flight with the aeroplane system. 
One of these series of experiments took place in the States, under 
the able supervision of Professor Langley, of the Smithsonian 
Institute, Washington ; the other experiments were conducted by 
myself at Bexley, Kent. The results of our experiments were the 
same, and these results went to show that as much as 8 lb. per 
square foot might be carried by thin, narrow, and light planes 
mounted at a slight angle above the horizontal, and driven through 
the air at velocities of fifty to seventy miles an hour. We also 
found that a screw-propeller working in the air was reasonably 
efficient, that with 1 lb. of screw thrust for driving the plane 
ahead the plane could be made to lift and support 14 lb., and that 
from 133 lb. to 250 lb. might be carried with the expenditure of 
1h.-p. But these experiments were only conducted on a small 
scale. The apparatus employed consisted of a small flying machine 
attached to a long arm, which was free to revolve around a circle 
of 200 ft. in circumference. The aeroplanes experimented with 
were necessarily very small compared with those which it was 
necessary to employ in a large machine. These experiments de- 
monstrated all we wished to know except the factor of size, which 
might bring into play some new law with which we were not 
familiar. 

However, after conducting these experiments, I felt convinced 
that a practical flying machine was quite possible, and I deter- 
mined to push my work forward with all possible speed. <A great 
deal of experimenting was necessary in order to bring the motors, 
the propelling and the lifting power, up to the highest degree of 
efficiency. I found that a large engine would be more efficient for 

its weight than a small one; moreover, the weight of the two or 
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three men necessary to navigate the machine was a smaller factor 
in a large machine than in a small one. I therefore made my 
engines over 300 h.-p., and the total width of my machine over 100 
feet. When finished and loaded, the machine, with its water, its 
fuel, and three men, weighed very nearly 8,000 lb., and the actual 
horse-power developed on the screws was 363 h.-p., with a screw 
thrust of rather more than 2,000 lb. But of course it would not 
do to launch such a machine into the air at once without some 
previous practice in regard to steering, for it will be seen that an 
aerial machine has to be steered not only in a horizontal direction 
but also in a vertical direction, and any pitching up or down 
might be disastrous. I therefore determined to run my machine 
in a straight line on a railway track, in fact on two tracks, one an 
ordinary track for supporting the machine, and the other an upper 
and inverted track, to receive and hold the machine when it lifted 
clear of the supporting track, and thus keep it in a horizontal 
position, the tracks being so arranged that, when the wheels were 
lifted an inch clear from the supporting track, another set of 
wheels was brought in contact with the upper or inverted track. 
Upon running the machine it was found that at thirty miles an 
hour very little load remained on the lower track, and at thirty- 
six miles an hour the whole machine was completely lifted, and 
the upper wheels brought in contact with the inverted rails. 
Upon running the machine at full speed the lift on the upper | 
or safety track became so great that the axletrees for holding the 
machine down doubled up, and one of the timbers of the safety 
track was broken, lifted up, and became entangled in the frame- 
work of the machine. Steam was instantly shut off, and the 
machine brought to a state of rest, when it fell directly to the 
ground without any serious shock, embedding its wheels in the 
turf in such a manner as to show that its fall had been directly 
dlownward, and that the wheels had not moved after they had 
touched the earth. These experiments, although causing con- 
siderable damage to the machine which will take some months to 
repair, demonstrated in the most conclusive manner that it is pos- 
sible to construct a boiler, engine, propelling-screws, and aeroplanes 
so light, and at the same time so powerful, as to lift themselves 
into the air. I think it has been admitted by scientific men on 
all sides that if this could be accomplished a flying machine would 
soon be a fait uecompli. 

When I started out to conduct these experiments my greatest 
apprehension was that my machine would persistently stick to 
mother earth as every other machine had done, and I felt confident 
if I could once overcome what had always been a stumbling-block 
to others that the rest of the problem would be comparatively 
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smooth sailing. Lord Rayleigh, in speaking of my experiments 
at the Oxford meeting of the British Association, said he con- 
sidered that of the five great problems to be solved before flight 
could be accomplished, I had already solved three. I presume he 
referred to the motive power, the propelling power, and the lifting 
power. What remains to be done is to learn to steer and to mancuvre 
the machine, and when once free flight is accomplished, to practise 
landing until the navigator is able to bring the machine slowly to 
the earth, and land without injury or shock. Of course it would 
be necessary to approach the earth slowly in a vertical direction 
while running at a very high speed, and to shut off steam the in- 
stant the machine touches the earth. The machine will then run 
forward over the earth, and be brought to a state of rest in about 
100 feet. 

Now that it has been shown that a machine may be made which 
will actually lift itself and travel through the air at a very high 
velocity, I believe that some of the Military Powers who have so 
long been experimenting in this direction will take advantage of 
what I have accomplished, that they will obtain sufticient appro- 
priation, and that an actual flying machine for military purposes 
will soon be evolved, whether I continue my experiments or not. 
As for the commercial value of flying machines, I do not think it 


is likely that they will be employed for freight or passengers. Per- 
haps they might be used for sporting purposes, and it is not alto- 
gether unlikely that in the daily journals of twenty years hence 
we shall find illustrations of some popular Prince of the realm on 
a flying machine pursuing a flock of wild-geese through the air 
and firing on them with a Maxim gun. 


Hiram S. Maxim. 
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SUNSET AND NIGHT. (STAMBOUL.) 


A blaze of lurid gold, and daylight sets 
Behind the cypress-spires, where dead men lie 
Beneath their turban’d tombstones, and the sky 
Is dappled with the hue of violets ; 
Here gleams the Golden Horn, with fishers, nets, 
And all the fleet of varied ships that fly 
The flags of half the world, and there, on high, 
The city with its mosques and minarets. 
And now succeeds a very second day 
Of light and life; a firmament where half 
The stars, from dwellings of both rich and poor, 
Twinkle below: frogs croak and mongrels bay, 
And then the Bekji, with his tapping staff, 
Wakes us all up to say we sleep secure. 


VIoLet FANE. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held in October to receive the 
report of the Executive Council. It will be preceded by a shori religious service. ” 


THIS passage is an extract from a circular issued by the new body 
which calls itself the Bar Association. Its objects are a little 
obscure, and to attain them £1,000 a year and a habitation (at some- 
one else’s expense) are said to be essential. Still its existence is 
an expression of the general feeling that something must be done 
if the Bar is any longer to be considered the profession it is still 
proclaimed in the after-dinner speeches of its successful members. 
As an emanation from a body of men who are subtle or nothing, 
the above passage presents the candour of despair. It is a frank 
recognition of the fact that but for a miracle the Bar of tradition is 
doomed. Everyone knows the old familiar answer to an enquiry 
as to how forensic success was to be obtained; “ interest, quarter 
sessions, or a miracle.” 

Interest, of course, is still of paramount importance. The Statute 
of Distributions forms an excellent model by which a solicitor may 
regulate the division of his work. It is only upon the failure of the 
next of kin that an outsider can in decency expect his claims to be 
considered. There are still firms which may place many men on 
the Bench, for the difficulty lies not so much in doing the work as 
getting it. As in other matters, so in the Law :— 


““We get forward in the world not so much by doing services as receiving 
them. You take a withering twig and put it in the ground, and then you water 
it because you have planted it.” 

If your barrister gets planted by the right firm, he need have no 
anxiety about the fruit in due season. But in considering the Bar 
as a career, these instances of fortune must be disregarded. As 
well, because A succeeds to the family business, recommend the 
rest of the alphabet to the City. 

For the barrister without connection, quarter sessions of old was 
the one hope. Here he found a quarterly opportunity of learning 
his work, and a legitimate means of acquiring clients. In those 
happy times the work was sufficient to keep two courts fully occu- 
pied for days on end. Any leader of repute would be wanted not 
VOL. XXIV. a 
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infrequently in both courts at once, and a smart junior got his 
opportunity. Then certain acts were passed, which extended the 
jurisdiction of the summary courts, and dealt this class of work a 
blow from which it has never rallied. At a recent quarter sessions 
in a populous district forty barristers attended the arraignment of 
four prisoners. The four only made three cases, and of those only 
two were defended. 

A miracle is indeed the only hope. But it is required for the 
salvation not only of the individual, but of that concourse of in- 
dividuals that makes up the profession of the Bar. Of the Scilly 
Islands it was once asserted that in the churches a custom of 
prayer for wrecks obtained did the barometer tarry unduly at set 
fair. This, however, upon enquiry, turned out to be a miscon- 
ception. The Scillonians explained that the prayer was not that 
wrecks should take place, but that, as under the law of averages, a 
certain number were inevitable every year, their islands might be 
the scene of the naufragia. So upon the occasion of the autumnal 
service, one assumes the form of intercession would be not that 
Society should disagree, but that in the event of so regrettable 
an incident, its differences should be settled in a court of law. 
Creations like this new embryo do not in general inspire much 
confidence. At first all starts well, with an attorney-general in the 
chair, and the enthusiasm of the many. As time goes on men of 
weight in the profession are too busy to attend, and the manage- 
ment is apt to be directed by amiable incompetence. 

The truth is the decline and fall of the Bar is not due to its rules 
and regulations, or the lax administration of the Benchers, whose 
attitude in these things is rather “fate cannot harm us, we have 
dined to-day,” but to one simple fact. Its numbers are increasing 
in direct ratio as its work decreases. Under such conditions meet- 
ings of distinguished members can no more make the profession 
prosper than an assembly of senior wranglers can make two and 
two five. Nor is the decrease of work only numerical. Its character 
isnot what it was. A glance at the law reports of The Times will 
disclose the nakedness of the land. What is there to see? Actions 
for libel brought by people who have no character to lose against 
journals whose strictures carry no weight. A breach of promise by 
a stray barmaid, and what are known as running down cases, 
usually instituted upon the speculative lines adopted by the 
eminent firm of Dodson and Fog. 

It was thought the Guildhall sittings might do something to 
recall the solid commercial class of work, which should be the 
mainstay of the profession. As the City would not come to the 
Temple, the Temple went to the City. The experiment, admittedly, 
has failed. Only the other day a learned judge, who is certainly 
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an authority on the subject, described the sittings as a waste of 
public time. 

Arbitration has almost superseded litigation in mercantile dis- 
putes. In most contracts now there is a clause referring any con- 
tingent dispute to that method of decision. For this result no 
doubt the Bar has to a certain extent itself to thank. Leaders 
who had more work than they could manage, insisted on their 
clients settling. People in an active state of litigious eruption, 
found themselves, perforce, extinct volcanoes. Even in the best 
days of financial prosperity, however careless of biils of costs, people 
liked to have a fight for their money. An Englishman, especially 
in the City, takes ideas slowly; but it was only a question of time 
to arrive at the inevitable conclusion that arbitration, while cheaper 
and more expeditious, was imperceptibly less heroic. 

There is another reason for the depreciation of the High Courts. 
Parties to an action have no means of selecting any particular 
judge; they have to take their chance. In consequence some un- 
happy man of business may find an issue which to him is vital, 
being tried before a judge who owes his position rather to political 
gratitude and a safe seat than to a knowledge of commercial law. 

Nor is this distaste for litigation confined to commercial centres. 
A lawyer is now like a dentist or a doctor. People go to him, 
but only under compulsion, although it would sometimes be better 
for their interests if the visit had not been postponed so long. 
Gone for ever is that glorious personality that went to law because 
it was right. No one now ever fights on principle, except female 
litigants, and they always appear in person. The country gentle- 
man who spent a fortune in disputing a right of way from a place 
where no one lived to a place which no one desired to visit, is a 
creature of the past. Nowadays the neighbours would vote him 

an ass, and the result is not encouraging. 

Some blame the judges, but let us rather adopt the philosophical 
attitude of an eminent counsel, who, under the circumstances, 
shall be nameless. 

‘* They tell me,” he used to say, “that one may sleep, another be captions, and 
so forth. Judges are what the Lord Chancellor makes them. It is said they do 
not improve. Were the most modest of us appraised at £5,000 a year, should we 
not be ready to accept the valuation. After all they are human, except in an 
occasional sentence. A serious leaning towards improvement would be a reflec- 
tion on the judgment of the highest legal authority in the land. One should be 
grateful that some of them do so well without it. Should this one sleep, let us 
remember of what the wakeful moments of another are capable, and realize that 
in this world most things have their compensations. Should the other be slow, 


is he not also sure, and in our appreciation of quickness when we get it. let us 
not cry out if in the hurry an occasional junior be downtrodden.” 


If judges seem at times careless of the interests of the Bar, it is 
4% 
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less due to indifference than a sincere inability to understand the 
needs of a profession they have left so far behind. Judges are not 
as a rule selected for their imaginative faculties. 

Men continue coming to the Bar, ignoring the fact that more 
are called and fewer chosen every year. They may be divided into 
two classes. Those with no opportunities of ascertaining what is 
before them. Those misled by people successful in a different age, 
amid different surroundings, who view with complacent optimism 
the struggles of others towards the goal they have themselves. 
attained. Their experiences, did they but know it, have only an 
antiquarian value. One knows them so well: the first brief hope- 
lessly bungled—amusing work done for others; perhaps a stray 
defence from the dock for the beginner, and throughout all, as the 
rest moved on, a steady advance in work and money. The chance 
always came and sometimes led on to fame and fortune. In those 
historical days the Bar meant prosperity to those who succeeded 
and a snug appointment for the failures. At the worst it was a 
good profession to get out of. 

When the county courts were first established the difficulty was 
to get anyone to take them. Men of position laughed at the idea. 
Men of none hoped for better things. Now there are very few 
juniors, and not so many silks, who would refuse the appointment 
with a light heart. No wonder the social aspect of such a pro- 
fession was agreeable. Such rivalry as existed was only a pleasant 
tillip. Then the difference between success and failure was only 
the amount of income. There was enough for both and time to 
wait. Now the difference is between an income and the want of it. 
Success is only possible at the expense of others, and the picture 
has assumed a greyer aspect. Then a man was seldom called to 
the Bar unless he was what is known as a gentleman. It may 
safely be said that no man succeeded without that qualification. 
A gentleman may now succeed and often does, but perhaps rather 
in spite of the social habit than because of it. There is a new type 
pushing to the front. 

[t owes its advance to the kind of qualities which ensure a 
successful bagman, in their way no inconsiderable qualities, but 
rather those the training of an English gentleman tends to ob- 
literate. 

The citadel is attacked from above and below. In an age of 
universal work the classes are descending from the Olympian 
heights. The masses are surging from below. Under the present 
conditions a University education, once thought essential, is but 
a doubtful advantage. Should a man take high honours or keep: 
wicket at Lord’s the advertisement may help, but in general it has 
this fatal defect. It accentuates the greatest drawback of the Bar 
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—the delay. Life is not long enough. A University degree means 
delaying the start by three years. There is nothing in the pro- 
fession which one-and-twenty cannot do as well as twenty-tive, and 
three years when the mind is most impressionable are lost for 
ever. As things now obtain, a student is not called before twenty- 
five, and can hardly hope to pay the rent of his chambers before 
thirty. The young man with charming manners, who joins an 
Inn of Court, mainly because he has a definite taste for nothing 
else, hardly realizes what this means. It means burning the boats. 
It is an irrevocable committal for life to a calling for which he 
may be entirely unsuited. 

In other vocations it is easy to see whether the choice has been a 
wise one—not so at the Bar—no man can tell whether he will 
succeed who has never had a chance of failing. Laymen laugh 
when they read of Mr. Skimpin, “with you” Serjeant Buzfuz, 
as “a promising young man of two or three and forty.” It is 
one of the most remarkable instances, did they but know it, of 
the accuracy of Dickens’s observation. What strikes them as a 
humorous exaggeration, is a pathetic reality. It has always been 
a moot point whether in the crisis of battle it requires more 
courage to go or to remain. Professionally it requires a stronger 
man to go, and hundreds linger on, against their better judg- 
ment, doing no good to themselves and getting in the way 
of others better equipped for the struggle, sick at heart, 
waiting for the chance that never comes, or, saddest of all, coines 
too late, to one who has no longer the spirit for its capture. The 
law’s delays are bad for the suitor, for the barrister they are a 
question of professional life or death. What that dreary waiting 
means only the survivors can tell. It explains why a barrister, in 
general, looks ten years older than his age. And all for what ? 
As the boy said of the alphabet, is it worth going through so 
much to gain so little ? 

Upon no subject is there such an extraordinary misconception 
as upon the incomes made at the Bar. The lay mind assumes 
that every barrister in actual practice is earning a comfortable 
living; while the income of a silk is numbered by thousands as 
a matter of course. The fact that fifteen leaders in actual practice 
are not making £1,500 a year between them would be scouted as a 
myth. 

Unless a man is a Scotchman the Bar is impossible without an 
assured independence. To make anything at thirty is success. 
At forty most men would count themselves lucky if their nett 
profits reached £500 a year. The most a common law junior can 
hope for is about £4,000 a year. To make this means a life of 
unremitting drudgery—unless such an one be of iron constitution 
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society is out of the question. To do his work he requires to 
keep in strict training mental and physical. When not at work 
he takes a little golf for his stomach’s sake. Still the income is 
a fine one, and in its compiling lies a good deal of intellectual 
pleasure. 

This, of course, depends largely upon temperament. There are 
people to be met who like law in the abstract. They are wedded 
to their profession, and it is an alliance of the affections. They 
will extract an enjoyment almost sensual out of such questions as. 
to whether a particular pipe be a sewer or a drain, or the exact 
effect of the cross operation of a hotchpot clause. For thein the 
law is a jealous mistress without reason. There is no cause for 
anxiety. It never occurs to them that she may be a trifle ill- 
favoured. Their lives are a pure idyll. This type succeeds because 
it likes the Bar. With ability such men go far. Their constancy 
has been rewarded before now by the woolsack. 

The ordinary man adopts towards the law rather the attitude of 
one who has married money. He begins with a little aversion and 
ends with a sincere interest partly intellectual, partly material. 
On the whole he has got on better than he anticipated, and cannot 
find it in his heart to refuse a sneaking regard for what provides 
him with so comfortable a subsistence. He may have dallied by 
the way. A little affair with Literature may be remembered to his 
discredit, and other indiscretions to which youth is prone, but, like 
the husbands in Mr. Wilde’s play, he returns in the end, if slightly 
damaged, from a legal point of view, in the process. This type 
likes the Bar because it succeeds. 

For a barrister’s income there is always this to be said. It 
represents not merely the money he makes, but the money he is 
prevented from spending; but there are shoals ahead. Every 
successful junior is haunted by a grisly phantom—the necessity 
of taking silk. At fifty a man takes silk or goes back. This 
means beginning life again at an age when in some pursuits men 
consider whether they have enough upon which to retire. It is a 
plunge in the dark, and one the boldest may shrink from. The 
very qualities which have given him the choice may be fatal to 
success in the adventure. In a life of hazard it is the last throw. 

The first is when he is called. The tables are open and within 
his reach. Variable though its value may be, a career may be 
staked by all. Does he win, after ten years or so he has enough 
to keep himself in some comfort—at any rate, he is free from the 
more sordid anxieties of life. Always supposing that health holds 
out, for no man’s practice can survive an illness of six months. 

The next is marriage begun in improvidence and continued in 
West Kensington. For the second time he starts afresh. Should 
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this cast prosper he finds himself at fifty, his boys growing, his 
daughters, it may be, in revolt, with expenses he cannot reduce in 
this fatal dilemma. He is between the devil of a position he 
cannot maintain and the deep sea of a future he cannot anticipate, 
If he be wise he takes a county court—if he can get one. More 
likely he is guided by his wife, and makes the abysmal plunge. 
The last danger of a good wife is the faith she has in her hus- 
band. The prize is tempting. Even now there are probably few 
pleasanter positions than that of a successful Q.C.; but the risk is 
terrible. Instance after instance occurs of men prominent as juniors, 
who have failed to lead. No doubt a man should have saved. 
The Bar, however, is improvident almost of necessity. There is 
no body of men who have to give credit so long and so indefinite. 
Few are paid more than half their nominal income within the year, 
and it is impossible to say when any particular fee will be forth- 
coming. The expenditure of a prudent man is always a year 
behind his ncome. Considerable allowance must also be made for 
bad debts, especially by beginners. There is a certain class of 
solicitors who go to juniors just called, and delighted, of course, 
to get anything from anyone, and keep them well supplied with 
work until that awkward question of fees crops up. Then there is 
always another clever junior next door. There are always plenty 
to do the work. 

The Bar is sometimes called a trades-union. Theoretically there 
are certain rules, but where the supply is so far in excess of the 
demand, it is idle to expect them to be strictly observed. Ina 
struggle for existence man is apt to be no better than his oppor- 
tunity. In the result, it is very hard for a barrister dependent on 
his work to do more than make both ends meet. He may make a 
living, but not money. 

Probably the holidays attract a number of young men. In 
theory, the long vacation has a certain charm, but they soon begin 
to find a compulsory holiday of three months a cruel irony, after an 
involuntary leisure of nine. In fact, few take the full allowance, 
and an increasing number take none at all—to stay up in the long 
has ceased to be a confession of incompetence. In the Chancery 
courts, especially, the long vacation is the junior’s opportunity. At 
present, there is no doubt the Chancery Division is the more 
prosperous. 

As a rule, people do not go to Chancery,—they are brought there, 
and they do not get away ina hurry. The other day an owner of 
four houses was summoned at one of the London police courts in 
respect of a certain pipe. The point was shortly this: If it were a 
drain the Vestry could repair the mischief and charge the owner. 
If, on the other hand, it were a sewer, the Vestry had no such 
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power. In half an hour the magistrate decided that the erring 
pipe was a drain, at a cost of two shillings for the summons. 
The owner of the four adjacent houses tried another way. He 
went for an injunction on the Chancery side. The case was 
tried before a certain learned judge and lasted for some five days, 
argued by various eminent counsel, supported by plans and the 
evidence of experts. It was finally decided that the pipe was a 
sewer. The Vestry appealed, and after a protracted hearing, the 
Court of Appeal reversed the decision of the court below. The 
ultimate result arrived at was the same as that in the summary 
court—with only this difference, the costs amounted to more than 
the fee simple value of the property. The possibilities of such a 
system should not be lightly disregarded. Then the nature of 
the work of these favoured people is so dull that it repels the 
ordinary student, and in consequence, competition is not so keen. 
In direct contrast the Criminal Bar is apt to tempt the impe- 
cunious and indolent. It is getting rather overstocked. Most 
students are one or the other, and many both. Weird stories 
come from the Old Bailey of crowds of “jejuniors” who settle on 
the soup list like the locusts of the East. Success, undoubtedly, 
comes quicker, if at all. If only people who committed crimes 
had money, the Criminal Bar would seem the forensic land of 
promise. Unfortunately for its practitioners, virtue is still found 
easy on an adequate income. This, however, is not without its 
advantages. A successful man to live, as a successful man should, 
must needs take more work than he can do, wherein lies the 


junior’s chance. The Old Bailey is the last resting-place of the 


professional devil. On the other hand, there is a quaint notion 
abroad that criminal practice requires no knowledge of law. Oddly 
enough, this theory is shared by some who sit in judgment. It 
appeals with fatal directness to the many who hanker after the 
milk and honey of the law, but shun the preliminary wanderings 
in the arid desert of its technicalities. 

In choosing a profession long views are excusable, and it is as 
well, without, as the Americans say “ borrowing trouble ” to look facts 
in the face. Unless an appointment, the Bar has little to offer old 
age. A successful advocate is like a new comedian ; so long as his 
tricks are fresh, he is in universal demand. In time, unless a very 
exceptional man, he must make way for men with newer methods. 
The best of us are like a barrel organ—we can only grind out a 
certain number of tunes. When the public get to know them, it 
is time for a change of street. Happy is the man who can find a 
way out—for too many it is a edil de sae. 

Lord Beaconstield made a speech years ago upon the theory that 
out of land there should be three profits, “the landlord’s, the 
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tenant’s, the labourer’s.” So from law up to the present, the client, 
the solicitor, the barrister, all have expected their quota. 

Land may still produce two profits we are told, so it may be with 
law. If amalgamation united the barrister and solicitor in an in- 
cestuous alliance, it may be that commercially the profession would 
revive. In the process it would lose haply such charm as may still 
remain. The social decadence would scarcely be arrested. You 
may mix champagne and stout, and the result is not unpalatable, 
but it must be admitted that the more delicate constituent suffers 
in the fusion. Still the jangle of the legal guinea might heal the 
hurt that honour, slightly out at the elbows, feels. 

It may be thought that the view here taken of the Bar is the 
view of a pessimist. On the contrary, it is a fair presentment of 
what the Bar offers an ordinary man, of average but no exceptional 
wbilities,and without any external advantages. If a man has interest 
the very difficulties are placed between him and his competitors. 
The harder for them the easier for him. If a man be a prodigy of 
intellect or industry, the latter for choice, he may still make him- 
self felt. The only question he need ask is whether he could not 
take the one or the other to a better market. 

The rank and file of a profession fight under the banner of medi- 
ocrity. Before he enlist under that banner, the average man should 
consider the chances of the campaign, and if he has still the courage 
of the adventure, it only remains to wish him a success even greater 
than such fortitude deserves. 


THE Orpinary MAN. 
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TO THE BRINK OF PIRENE. 


I. 

THE sun rising over Lycabettos flooded the Attic Plain. Every- 
where were olive-trees. An occasional donkey was eating in the 
long grass. Mist clung on the lower spurs of Parnes, and in the 
nearer foreground rose pyramidal purple blotches of cypresses. But 
for the alien suggestion of the olives which lined the way the plain 
might have been the Plain of Lombardy, so distant in the early 
morning across the level grass-land seemed the mountains. Here 
the olive is ancient, portly, individual. In the Plain of Attica it 
has an air of unmolested individuality. In appropriate proximity 
to the silvery grey of the foliage milk-white sheep were feeding at 
random, and near by was a herdsman with a gun over a strangely- 
clad shoulder. But one scanned the meadows for Eubouleos in 
vain. 

As the sun rose and we hurried into the pass the olives dis- 
appeared. But ample, polished green, against the delicately blue 
untarnished morning sky the coast-pine took their place. Just 
where you look up the Gap of Phyle under Parnes, where low white 
houses glare across the meadows above the grass, stands a grove 
of pines effectively. The massed contrasts of colour are so many 
thrills of vivid unexpected delight. The impression is as of trees 
of moss lush with fresh dew. Then quickly beyond the spaces of 
the yellow flower of the mustard, round the northern corner of the 
pass between /®galeos and Parnes, begin the stretches of the 
Thriasian Plain. 

We had been following the route to the north of the famous 
“ Way of Eleusis,” just a little above the scenes which the Pilgrims 
of the sacred procession, as hither they came to celebrate the 
“ Mysteries,” associated at one moment, while they dreamed of the 
Sweet Mother of Eleusis, with their most pathetic and tenderest 
longings ;* or yet, again, as their mood retlected the memory of the 


* « Demeter’s sorrowing godhead ” is the fine phrase in which Mr. Louis Dyer, in 
his Gods in Greece (p. 185, Macmillan), comprises almost all the elements that con- 
tributed to the unique impression left upon, one may almost say the whole of, the 
ancient world, so pervasive at one time was the influence of this Divine Mother of 
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wild Thracian Dionysos, with the purity of the free impulses of fire 
or the mad destruction following on the utter possession by the 
God. The Thriasian Plain ahead of us was backed by mountains, 
and belted now with iridescent colours upon its flowering soil. It 
seemed, in the distance, some undiscovered haunt of resting rain- 
bows. But down among its olive-trees its beauty lingers still. The 
bay is land-locked. The sacred spot of old is near the sea, and 
behind are the two horns of Kerata, the storied home of classic 
brigands. Straight across the sea over the Isthmus actually hung a 
rainbow now, which seemed to have stolen the colours of the plain. 
The place is shut in, secluded, wooing to meditation. Here are 
wild crag, rich meadow, and opening sea, and all remote, detached. 
If indeed there be actually a world beyond it is not obtrusive here. 
This was the home of .Eschylus, and hither from the great ennui 
of the later Roman world Cicero had come to seek peace and purg- 
ing of soul in the temples by the sea. It was the anniversary of the 
Lesser Mysteries of the Athenian Eleusinion when we came down 
through this plain, left unvisited the spot of holy memory, the site 
of the Laughless Stone, and rounded the point, high over the bay 
and under the Horns, with the heights of Salamis across the sunlit 
water. Ail the region about us was beginning to flower: it was the 
season of Anthesterion. Demeter was at work by the blue sea. 
But to-day the spot is fever-haunted, and to live here is to die. 

In the rattling modern travesty of the silent swift-speeding ser- 
pent car of Triptolemus we were hurrying over the sacred Rarian 
Plain, “the Rarian Plain where crops plenteously sucked life of yore,” 
the plain where of old the * fair-ankled Demeter,” relenting in her 
wrath at the loss of her girl Persephone, sprinkled the seed of the 
white barley, and caused all the soil to bloom again with the 
waving corn. Workers were in the fields, but tilling no longer for 
the glory of the priestly Eumolpide. Only the flowers that 
bloomed in the meadows were unchanged. They bloomed still as 
when they wooed the sweet Persephone to pluck them and in her 
act to learn the mystery, first revealed under the sun of Egypt, of 
the unity of life and death. To have been met even by the scurry- 
ing ugliness of swine would have been to our overloaded memory 
at the moment as a greeting out of the past, conjuring the grosser 
rites of the vanished realities of the faith of that sacred spot. Not 


Eleusis. The mutual absorption at Eleusis of the cults of Demeter and Dionysos 
deserves to be made the object of serene philosophic enquiry. As Mr. Dyer has 
shown in this book, this blending is to be read as the record of a natural and in- 
evitable growth ; it. was a sympathetic m>eting and, as it were, aclasping of hands 
of the incarnations of two great forces of temperament ; it was a kind of experi 
ment conducted by the Time-Npirit in aceordance with unchangeable laws and 
aspirations of our human nature, and, for this reason, of large suggestion even for 
modern lives. 
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even a green snake hissed from our way, symbolic of the ancient 
time. And, although the sun lay warm as ever on the meadows, 
in the absence of these associations more familiar than the aspect 
of the place itself, something of geniality was lacking in the scene. 
The divinities had wandered away on a farther journey than the 
Divine Mother herself had followed in the former days of famine 
for the Earth; and, as we gazed upon the waters of the gulf, we 
wondered if the famous cry of the worshippers had finally in de- 
spair been taken by the High Gods quite literally to heart ; hearing 
it for ever had they at the last obeyed its soothing suggestion, and 


_were they gone indeed—“ Mystics, to the Sea !” 


Il. 

Between the sea and the olive-groves the road passes out of 
Attica into Megara. A pathetic interest attaches to this entire 
region. Were one to hang with the world on the garrulous lips 
of the Athenians one might be tempted to believe some scandalous 
things of the Megareans. Few epithets were too strongly-seasoned, 
too uncritical, too “ patriotic,” for Athenian tongues in their odd 
persistent attempts to blacken Megarean character. It was not 
enough to call the Megarean coarse or vulgar ; licentiousness and 
brutality were added to their attractions. But just in the same way 
as the Greek word burbauriun became in wide and common usage 
the insolent adjective of a Chauvinistic race too self-conscious of 
its charm, perhaps not inexplicably but most unamiably enamoured 
of its own literary language up to the lack of all capacity for the 
right appreciation of that of others, so the flavour of the word 
Megarean, it must be remembered, is largely due to the grain too 
much of Attic salt. It is not necessary in the Achurnians of 
Aristophanes even to read between the lines to learn that there 
were yokels even in Attica. Of Megara a fact remains, after the 
Athenians have said their worst, the fact that from 300 to 400 
years before Victory perched on the hand of the Phidian Athene of 
the Acropolis, Megara had elaborated an interesting and well-ordered 
civic life. It had been the mother of Byzantium and of Chalcedon. 
It was the master of Salamis years before Athens had developed 
strength enough even to rule herself. Vessels tempted outward, 
as only those dotted seas can tempt, those seas so rich in havens, 
won the dominion of the Saronic Gulf, caught visions even of the 
luminous Cyclades, and held Poseidon’s sanction of their daring 
for a century, against every challenging prow of the geographically 
accessible but unneighbourly Corinth and Athens. The fortress 
Nisvea, at the port, with the island Acropolis a mile and a half 
away, were joined to the upper city by a double wall, which may 
well have been the model for the Themistoclean defences con- 
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structed later on between Athens and Peireus. But impartial 
time passed by and became the enemy of Megara. With a move 
of the shuttle Athens secured Salamis and conquered the Persians, 
and lo! in all the shores of Greece it was a name to conjure by. 
With the narrow jealous ungenerosity of Athenian human nature, 
Athens seized the event and turned with insult on the rival whom 
for many decades she had envied. Doubtless the more resenting 
the Megareans that they had been brave at Platzea and at Salamis, 
Athens placed under Pericles an embargo on their commerce. It 
was of course an intelligible “ patriotic” act of commercial tyranny 
with modern parallels which may lend it for us a certain interest. 
But although successful in crippling the Megarean trade the 
Athenians could not so readily occupy the city itself. Megara re- 
mained longer at an honourable point of power than Athens. The 
township never had greatness thrust upon it as did Athens, but 
maintained always at an admirable level of boredom, quite beyond 
the moral capacity of the Athenian, most of those uninteresting 
reasonable virtues which make men faithful to their hereditary 
selves rather than clever, easy, amiable, and urbane. Yet, without 
the worldly educative advantages that came to Athens, Megara too 
had a certain breadth of view, a certain idealism; she too was aspiring 
in her own tenacious way. Her philosopher Euclid went to Athens 
out of regard for Socrates, but less fortunate than his compatriot 
Susarion of an earlier time, who some people think taught the 
Athenians comedy, very nearly lost his life in the mean streets 
under the Acropolis, in premonitory expression of that intolerant 
puritanism (let us call it by so anachronistic an epithet) which 
mixed the cup of hemlock for the latter. Christians were said in 
the early days of the Roman Empire, as in China to-day, to be 
sacrificers of men. To the even-minded critical lover of quieter 
shades, Megareans who are handed down in colours only one or 
two shades less irritating must be objects of sympathetic interest. 
Such a critic, in search of a charitable judgment for those at 
whose hands Megara must henceforward always suffer, and who can 
now no longer defend themselves, will perhaps content himself with 
some such utterance as this: The shield of Athene, athwart the 
blaze of the sun, sometimes dazzled Athenian eyes. 

To-day nothing remains of the old town. But a warm stretch 
of plain rises gently from the sea to two famous hills where white 
modern houses cluster in burnished array on the ancient site. The 
village on its hills is not unlike a village of the modern picturesque 
but ruined and pathetic Italy. The shore sweeps round in broad 
curves and cusps, unfolding its lofty mountain wall of the Geraneia 
to the west. High up here above the green sea the traveller looks 
back on the plain and the gleaming houses and across to Salamis. 
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It is a vision of deep-stained colours and grand lines. One had 
not thought of finding Megara like this. 

All the way down from this height the traveller's route passes 
through the hill fortresses of Skiron and his band, for whose 
extermination the Attic Theseus must be blamed. Suddenly ahead 
looms Akro-Corinth, and the eye rests on distant gina across the 
open waters of the gulf. Over the top of the Isthmian wall, and 
across the great cutting of the canal, which is soon* to make the 


Peloponnesus no longer worthy of its name, flashes the first view 
of the Gulf of Corinth. 


IIl. 


New Corinth is a mean town as towns are in countries where, 
for instance, the English language is spoken, but for the Greeks it 
is scarcely exaggeration to call it, what geographically it is, a middle 
city. It piques to curiosity by in some way having managed of 
late to avoid the real importance which would seem to lie within 
its power. Why it is not to-day as of olda great capital is perplex- 
ing. That it is bound in time, however, to be again the centre of 
a varied and complicated life must be anticipated and dreaded. 
Earthquakes have toppled the ancient temples, and even within 
this generation the village which nestled on the old site was de- 
stroyed, the frightened inhabitants taking almost to the sea, but 
stopping, with quick indifference to the warning, on the borders 
near the easternmost pocket of the gulf. Here the Isthmus is 
narrowest. The town, laid out to-day with a symmetry that is the 
straight-jacket of the picturesque, is at the junction of the rail- 
road and the canal. Fortunately—I speak as a lover of Hellas as 
of holy soil—the railroad did Corinth little service. That useful 
and respectable person Commerce, who could beforetime pursue 
his bobbing way across the Isthmus only on the backs of mules, 
usually rested for the night in the town, and there followed soon 
what a modern minister of finance in Athens would have grandilo- 
quently welcomed in a speech to the throne as a “ gratifying and 
unmistakable tendency towards a larger influx of population and a 
growth out of a merely municipal into an international importance.” 
But the railroad whisked all these admirable people from Corfu and 
Italy and Patras through to Athens, nor let them linger even for 
a night: although sfop is a better word, for Commerce never 
lingers. It is the phenomenon apparently not uncommon in the 
new lands of the North American United States. So that, after 
a certain number of experiments, the town of Corinth remained 
fixed at a graceless standstill. And in this uninteresting pose, in 
its very aspect, too, like what one reads of as the dreary repellent. 


*Written before the completion of the canal. 
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nakedness of the Western town of these North American United 
States, we found it the other day, and bit disappointed lip before 
its unnecessary ugliness. 

But after all New Corinth is only as a blot on a page of attendant 
and immortal memories. At the shingly shore of the gulf is the 
scent of a storied sea. The white bare walls of the houses of the 
village are hot behind you with a blinding glare; but here on the 
shingly shore is the even rise and fall of the Corinthian Gulf, 
stretching away with ethereal colours to the more ethereal moun- 
tains of Perachora, which break into the point of Hagios Nikolaos 
from the Geraneian cliffs ; and all lies in a purple shimmer of cool 
Greek air. The shells on the shore expose the hard satiny texture 
of their pearly interiors to the sun. Here is an alluring spot to 
give heed to memories. Here one lays the first foundations of the 
temple one is always planning to rear, everywhere on Grecian soil, 
to the honour of the associations which flutter, calling for recogni- 
tion about each poetic spot. What Corinthian luxury might have 
been, what naturally it became, is here no mystery in the midst of 
those irresolute melting lines and colours, in the almost undue ex- 
quisiteness of their sensuous charm. Astarte’s Phcenician priests, 
Periander’s cringing sycophants, and Paul’s quarrelling Christians, 
looked successively upon a fairer world than most men are let 
enjoy. What with Astarte and the purple dyes, Corinth came very 
near to the losing of all but her nice zsthetic soul; Athens, less 
complicated, less urbane, but simpler and happier, has left behind 
a name not quite so synonymous with “ineffective living.” Yet 
how the prosperity likely to return will travesty the romantic com- 
merce of the ancient time! The canal will now suffer to be rebuilt 
what the train dashed into and shattered. It gashes the Isthmus 
to-day in a straight cut one hundred feet broad, even now almost 
to sea-level, and a league and more in length. Anywhere at its 
edge you look either way upon two seas destined soon to meet.* 
When the marriage is consummated, Commerce is sure to lay its 
tardy wedding-gifts abundantly on this spot so long unaccustomed 
to these attentions, and furnace-fires will roar and gleam with lurid 
insolence in the shadow of the mountain of the sacred spring, as 
from the forges of some distraught end-of-the-century Hephaistos. 
But when this day shall have come, the Aphrodite Who has always 
walked these shores at nightfall, when no one was abroad, will 
leave Her long-loved home, and return unto the blue waters. 


Fortunately they are near, and as fair as ever, and as wide and pure 
and free. 


* These notes are some months old. 
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IV. 

The road from New Corinth to Old Corinth skirts the borders of 
this sea, with Helicon and Kithzron under the clouds of the right. 
Kyllene, with its crest covered with snow, is in the great distance 
ahead. Here are iridescent gulf, yellow cliffs, rose-coloured qotA 
growing in shingle on the shore, with pink flowers of reedy 
asphodel. Bamboos grow in the marshy border-ground of the old 
harbour, and magpies swing on the top. The upper stretches of 
the plain of Corinth, where the old city lay, command an outlook 
of surprising charm. The plain is green to-day with olives, but 
here and there is a great shadow of jet-black cypresses. Suddenly 
it breaks against the lower spurs of Akro-Corinth, and then rises 
the superb pinnacle itself. Just at the edge of the first natural 
platform stand the only remaining ruins. Five monolithic Doric 
columns of a grey and porous stone still rise at the western front 
in defiance of Poseidon the Earth-Shaker, and three others mark 
the line of the facade of the south. In the old days a stately row 
of fifteen faced the sea. After the lofty rock of Corinth the long 
facade of this side must have been one of the first sights startling 
the eye of a person coming up the gulf* Conspicuously promi- 
nent above other buildings of the city, it stood there for ideas of 
beauty and of grandeur and of proportion. To-day, in the midst 
of the plain, half-way between the mountain and the sea, its isola- 
tion heightens delightfully its power of impression. The enormous 
columns, with the entablature still crowning six of them, rise alone 
from long grass. In the roofless cella wild flowers were growing 
and the hum of bees sounded with a welcome in our ears as we sat 
in the sun upon the ruined floor. The Cape of Hagios Nikolaos 
with its white shrine separates, in the middle distance, the waters 
of the inner bay from those which set in a little to the north to- 
wards the source of the Asopos which leads down to old Tana- 
gra. The sea here is many shades deeper than the sky. It seems 
blue to its very heart. I felt, resting there in the shadow of the 
columns, looking out over the gulf to the cloudy top of Helicon, 
that there was something to be learned here in regard to the temper 
of Corinthian men, and the trend of Corinthian life, which I should 
have sought for on the pages of wise books in vain. 

As for books, however, I had been weak enough to take with me 
several ; and among them was the guide-book of the industrious, 
indispensable Pausanias. But without him I should not have re- 
called that even the scanty remains of Corinth which were protect- 
ing us then from the hot sun, ought not in the least to have re- 
called the old Greek Corinth of our dreams. “None of the old 


* What trouvailles await us at AZgosthena we have ) et to learn. 
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Corinthians still lives here,” Pausanias says, writing about the year 
170 of our era.* The story at this distance of centuries may be 
glibly told in a sentence, but at the moment it must have been 
pathetic enough, and all absorbing to those most individually 
concerned. Yet almost the sole interest it has for archieologic us 
to-day is the single fact of which we are reminded more than once 
in Italian galleries of sculpture, that a certain Lucius Mummius of 
Rome destroyed the town and carried off to the Latin capital what 
pleasurably excited either his or his agent’s eyes, and that in this 
exquisite booty were numerous statues that graced at last serenely 
the atriums of Italian villas. And this is a more important matter 
in regard to Corinth than the bare recollection of the convenient 
date of its destruction which every cautious school-boy takes care 
to learn as likely to be an item on university examination papers. 
But in regard to the completeness of the Grecian impact upon the 
Romans at this time we must, however, speak with reservation. 
For it was more than a century after the dissolving of the League 
before Rome was greatly stirred, psychologically stirred, by Greece : 
before fashionable young Romans were Philhellenes ; and before 
Athens became crowded with enthusiastic foreigners to whom its 
history seemed as gloriously entertaining and, indeed, almost as 
remote as it does to-day to us. As for Corinth, a hundred years 
it lay desolate. And then came Cesar and built it up again; and 
in a short time it was once again alive with a garrulous money- 
loving crowd, with the vices of London and of Paris and of Buda- 
Pest and the restlessness of Chicago and of New York: this, at 
least, one may gather from some letters written by the widely 
travelled Paul to a body of Christians who were struggling for 
existence there. Diogenes, surnamed the Snarler, had been 
succeeded by a number of pert and fledgling philosophers whose 
chief merit was that they dressed better than he and had a keener 
taste for manners. And Corinth was again a splendid capital 
between the mountain and the gulf, with temples and statues and 
theatres and racecourses, a centre of commerce in the bright 
Mediterranean world. Herodes, the Athenian, was only one of its 
benefactors. When Pausanias cameby it was already a magnificent, 
a luxurious town, and the catalogue of its monuments in his grace- 
less narrative is so full as to be wearisome. The broken columns 
of the temple are the sole reminder of this greatness. But it is im- 
possible to identify the temple in the Roman’s itinerary. The only 
bit of this record that gives the peculiar electric thrill of pleasure 
always accompanying such identification is this single sentence: 
Before the city is a grove of cypresses which goes by the name 


* Paus. II., 2. 
VOL. XXIV. 
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of Kraneion, zpo 8 rijs téAews kutapioowy éoriv dAcos évomalduevov Kpavetov.* 
This grove or its decendant is still in the landscape, a patch of 
funereal black against the lighter green of the plainland sloping 
to the gulf. Save in this ineradicable instance and the temple 
columns the destruction caused by Poseidon, Turkish tyrant and 
Venetian general, has been all but complete. 


V. 


But what especially one goes to see at Corinth is not Corinth 
after all; or rather it is not Corinth until after all. It is important 
that every historian of Hellas should know the danger of putting 
pen to paper unless he has stood upon the summit of the Corin- 
thian Acropolis. For there he will be welcomed as by a revela- 
tion. From the top of Akro-Corinth Hellas lies spread before 
him; Hellas surrounds him; magnificently it rolls away from 
him, and it beats superbly up in majesty of mountain-waves 
against him. In serene air high above the arrested waves he 
will learn with one swift sure glance likely to be recalled even 
in Hades why the Gods loved Hellas and why they made its 
destinies Their own. 

My companion was sketching the temple when I left him toa 
long afternoon of quiet impressions, and followed the guide’s horse 
up the quickly rising slope. The climb was a hard one. The clear 
air was deceptive. But suddenly, after going up and down, and 
still up, through the gates and under the walls of fortifications of 
the middle age, warding you off in interminable triple line of un- 
scalable stone, where Venetian cannon lie about, and the pictur- 
esque debris of Turkish huts and chapels obstruct the way, our 
path ran out over an enormous cistern along the ridge to the ruins 
of a temple of Aphrodite, and there before us stretched a vision of 
such ravishing completeness in wsthetic variety and vast sugges- 
tion as could pall only upon the eyes of accustomed Hermes in his 
swift passage earthward from Olympus. Akro-Corinth is the most 
central point of Hellas. Below is the rich belt of green of the 
Yorinthean Plain, with the mountains of Boeotia, and Phocis, and 
Locris, and tolia beyond the Gulf. We stood there in fast cloud- 
ing weather; and the head of Parnassos, as when Strabo saw it, 
had blackening mists upon its top of snow. But the link of the 
Isthmus was warm and bright and close at foot, a narrow walk for 
the passage of giants between two seas. Why Italy and Asia had 
so long been sundered by so insignificant a strip of soil who, look- 
ing from that high vantage of ground, could understand? Across 
the Saronic Gulf to the east stretched the bold rocks of Attica with 


* Paus., LI., 4. 
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all the islands of the Gulf, a purple storied country and a storied 
spreading sea. Clear before us were Aigina, Salamis and Laurion, 
Hymettos and the Attic ranges. To the south went other range 
on range abutting against the transverse mountain-wall of Argolis 
and all the spacious west was guarded by the high snow-line of 
northernmost Arcadia. 

Truly this was the éu¢ados of the ancient world. I stood ona 
pinnacle raised far in clear sunlight above all the long shadows of 
all the anxiously wrought cathedrals of the Christian middle age. 
The absorbing,exacting record of those centuries contracted quickly 
in the far perspective of this broader view to merely an unobtrusive 
line. It became only a stupid vandal’s scrapings on a Phidian 
marble. Made natural and made clean I stood there a Greek, 
without passion, without fear; and this I solemnly record: I felt 
of a sudden behind me a rush of wind and then, distinctly, heard 
a low complaining whinny, and I knew that the horse Pegasos had 
passed me by, in his wandering over the mountain, hunting for 
Bellerophon ; but when I turned he had gone his unending quest ; 
and only the impatient guide, pointing ominously to the darkening 
sky rising over Parnassos, stood there, beckoning me away. I 
followed him down to Pirene, surprised that he had heard 
nothing. 

Pirene has its interest, an interest of its own. It is the spring 
once struck from the solid rock by the hoof of the Pegasos whom 
[ had heard in the wind. And although Pausanias tells another 
story, his story I thus learned to be apocryphal; the former one I 
know to be true, for I have seen the spring. “ As one comes up to 
Akro-Corinth,” says Pausanias, “there is a temple of Aphrodite 
well fitted out with all manner of offerings and statues, and Helios 
and Eros with a bow. And the spring behind the temple is the gift 
of Asopos, they say, to Sisyphos; for Sisyphos knew that it was 
Zeus who had carried off Asopos’ daughter Agina, but, although 
earnestly entreated, he would not tell what he knew unless there 
should be water on Akro-Corinth. Asopos gave water for the in- 
formation, but it is on this account that Sisyphos is believed now 
to be suffering punishment in Hades. I hear it said, however, that 
Pirene is the same water and that the water of the city flows thence 
underground.”* One hesitates to do more than skirt the edges of 
so difficult a theological enquiry, upon which individual or dog- 
matical theological opinion might give pain; but it was annoying 
to find no signs of the Pausanian spring érw6ev rod vaod, “ behind the 
temple.” In despair of enjoying the pleasing titillation which lies 
in individual identification of this kind, I followed my guide 
obediently down the slope to what was to him the real Pirene and 
* Paus., IL, 5. 
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to what shall henceforth be Pirene to me as well. Not far below 
the summit, on a broad terrace commanding the eastern view, were 
here and there in the surface unexpected well-openings. My guide 
lifting a great stone, dropped it into the cavern and raised to me a 
warning finger to wait for the sound of the splashing water. The 
spaces under us seemed very deep and hollow. Then suddenly, 
passing on, at one of the well-openings I was directed to descend. 
Thoughts of pity for Sisyphos intruded as I peered into the dark 
hole. But the quickly accustomed eye soon afforded suggestion of 
a ladder, and with this came the rhythm of a not inappropriate but 
far from invigorating Virgilian line. Without more ado I dis- 
appeared into the cavern. It was a Roman well-house, vaulted 
over pilasters; and at my feet marvellously clear and with colour- 
tones of silver, like the impression of a softly-tinted water in a fine 
bit of glass, was a bright pool, like a magic mere, stretching into 
the shadows that shrouded it beyond within far-dug chambers. It 
was the brink of Pirene. 

I drank of the water. And thrice I poured libations to neglected 
Gods. Once, and first, I turned the cup to Zeus, to whoin I offered 
reverent prayer to ease the long boredom of the tortured Sisyphos. 
And once, and next, the water fell to Aphrodite, to bring to me 


that night the face of Nausicaa. And once, and finally, I poured 
to Hermes, asking to be sped joyously on my way till I should 
stand at last before the very image of His Godhead, where even 
now He lingers in His own shrine, in the meadows by the Kladeos, 
under the Hill of Chronos. 


Morron FULLERTON. 


HOW TO SAVE THE RUPEE. 


DurinG the last twelve months the Indian government has been 
amusing the world and distressing itself with a series of currency 
experiments. None of them have succeeded. ‘The stress of the 
currency trouble is more seriously felt in India to-day than it was 
a year ago, and no sign is yet visible of the trouble ever getting 
less. Something more must be done. Having definitely abandoned 
its previous policy of inactivity, having forcibly taken the ship out 
of the hands of Providence, the Indian government cannot any 
longer refuse to steer. For the present position is a purely artifi- 
cial one. Natural economic forces no longer have free play. The 
existing monetary system of India is a thing apart, a financial 
monster, born fair-shapen perhaps at Simla, but hopelessly muti- 
lated at Whitehall. The currency is still solidly silver. The 
silver rupee is still the only coin that circulates. But it is no 
longer an independent standard of value, nor has it like the English 
shilling any definite relation to a superior gold coin. Theoretically, 
indeed, there is such a relation. Theoretically the Indian rupee is 
the fifteenth part of the English sovereign. But the theory is 
merely part of the little joke concocted between Simla and 
Whitehall. The Indian government kindly offers to take English 
sovereigns in payment of Indian taxes at the rate of one sovereign 
for every fifteen rupees, but as eighteen or nineteen rupees can be 
got for a sovereign in any bazaar, no one cares to avail himself of 
the kindness of the government. In a word, the present Indian 
currency consists of tokens called rupees, which are convertible 
neither into silver nor into gold. Why they continue to have any 
value at all an attempt will presently be made to explain. 

But before entering upon this attempt, and before venturing to 
lay bare the practical suggestion which is the excuse for this 
article, it is necessary to clear the ground by considering one or 
two fundamental questions in the economies of finance. Of these 
the first and most important is the question of the connection 
between the amount of metal money in a country and the general 
range of prices. What is the connection? Where is it? That a 
direct: connection exists I was taught to believe with the earliest 
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economic milk which I sucked from the pages of Mill and Fawcett. 
It is assumed as a matter of course in current controversy, both by 
enthusiastic bi-metallists and by many of their angry opponents. 
But how does the connection show itself? On the surface all that 
appears is the direct contrary of what the orthodox and the dispu- 
tants combine in asserting. When there is a plethora of money in 
the country, prices they say should rise. In actual fact when 
there is a plethora of money all that can be seen is this: that the 
surplus coin finds its way to the Bank ef England and that the 
rate of discount consequently falls. But a fall in the rate of dis- 
count does not necessarily raise prices. On the contrary it has a 
tendency to lower them. For if a manufacturer can borrow at a 
cheaper rate, he can, other things being equal, produce his goods at 
less cost, and therefore, if competition is keen, will sell them at a 
lower price: Whether this is a true statement of the connection 
between money and prices it is not necessary for my argument to 
discuss, but at the time I write there is every sign of a plethora of 
money in the country, and prices have never been lower. 

Moreover, it is noticeable that most of those who assert that a 
connection exists between the quantity of money and the range of 
prices seem entirely to forget that metal money is only a fraction 
of the huge mechanism employed for effecting exchanges. 

Let us deal with our own country only. It is officially calculated 
that at the present time there are less than a hundred million 
sovereigns in circulation in the United Kingdom, and about forty 
million half-sovereigns. The subsidiary coinage of silver and 
copper is certainly not worth more than another thirty millions 
sterling; so that the total value of the metal money in the United 
Kingdom is probably well under £150,000,000, of which much is 
constantly lying unused at the Bank of England. How often the 
separate coins comprising this total are used over and over again 
in the course of a year we have no means of knowing, so that it is 
impossible to make a complete comparison between the work done 
by metal and the work done by other portions of the mechanism 
for effecting exchanges. But everyone is aware from personal ex- 
perience that metal is only used for the smaller transactions of 
commerce. Even there it has been greatly aided of late years by 
the extension of the money-order and postal-order system. Between 
them these two devices account annually for fifty million pounds’ 
worth of transactions. Coming to a slightly higher range of busi- 
ness we have bank-notes based upon gold, but largely exceeding 
in value the gold kept in reserve to meet them. Altogether in 
the United Kingdom there are in circulation bank-notes to the 
value of some £40,000,000. It is probable that the value of the 
transactions settled by these pieces of paper in the course of a 
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year is not far short of the value settled by means of metal 
money. 

But both bank-notes and postal-orders, directly based as they 
are on metal money, sink into insignificance compared with the 
devices for effecting exchanges upon the basis of credit. The value 
of a banker’s cheque rests entirely upon the personal credit of the 
drawer. It has no connection at all with the amount of metal 
money in the country, or even with the amount in the vaults of 
the bank upon which it is drawn. If the cheque is for at all a 
large amount, the very last thing that the recipient would ask in 
exchange for it would be metal money. It is simply a bit of credit 
transferred from A to B, and effecting by the transfer the settle- 
ment of an account. A large number of these bits of credit pass 
through the London Bankers’ Clearing House. In an average year 
the value of the transactions settled by them is over six thousand 
million pounds. In addition a large number of cheques never 
reach London at all. They are either cleared between the local 
bankers in provincial towns or cancel one another in the books of 
a common banker. For example, in a country town a schoolmaster, 
a doctor, and a butcher, all keep their accounts at Smith’s bank. 
The schoolmaster receives a cheque from the doctor for his son’s 
tuition; he sends a cheque to the butcher for beef, and the butcher 
sends a cheque to the doctor for medical attendance. All these 
cheques find their way to the one bank and the accounts are imme- 
diately settled by a few ledger entries. Where does metal money 
come in here ? 

Nor does this smooth-working mechanism of bankers’ cheques; 
disposing every year of untold millions, exhaust the devices of the 
community for effecting exchanges. An immense number of 
transactions are settled without either coin or cheque-book by 
means of book credits. There is a constant mutuality in business 
very profitable to both parties. Jones, a pill maker, buys his 
drugs from a wholesale druggist, and at the same time supplies 
the druggist with pills. The two accounts run on side by side to 
the end of the year, when probably a balance is struck, and a 
cheque for perhaps £20 settles transactions that may have run 
into four or five figures. This simple device of mutual credit 
forms on an extended scale a regular part of the working of the 
London Stock Exchange and of the great produce exchanges in 
London and the provincial towns. At regular intervals the brokers 
and dealers, by methods similar to those employed at the Bankers’ 
Clearing House, balance their mutual accounts, and a small cheque 
wipes off a long list of transactions. From beginning to end of all 
these enormous business transactions not a trace of metal money 
is seen—except perhaps an occasional shilling for a messenger’s cab. 
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Let me give two figures: In 1879 the amount of the transactions 
settled by means of cheques passing through the London Bankers’ 
Clearance House was £4,886,000,000 ; in 1889 it was £7,619,000,000. 
Will anyone have the hardihood to assert that the enormous differ- 
ence between these two figures was in any way due to any tempo- 
rary difference that may possibly have existed in the amounts of 
metal money available at the two periods? The thing is incon- 
ceivable, and the absurdity of the supposition is made still more 
glaring by the fact that in 1892 the value of the cheques cleared 
fell back to £6,481,000,000. 

I venture, then, to assert this double proposition: that there is 
no limit to the amount of the transactions which may be effected 
on the basis of credit without a single coin passing, and that there 
is no connection between the amount of these credit transactions 
and the amount of metal money available for their liquidation. 

All depends on mutual confidence. Provided that this exists, 
the convenience of dealing on credit is enhanced rather than 
diminished by the scarcity of coin. So that other things being 
equal, we should expect that a reduction in the amount of metal 
money would increase the amount of credit transaction. On a 
small scale this deduction may be verified by any traveller in 
Italy. Broadly speaking there is no metal money in Italy to-day. 
The favourite medium of exchange is a dirty piece of paper, which, 
on the credit of the Italian government, is assumed to be equal to 
five lire. But for small purchases this is obviously inconvenient, 
and, as there is not even enough copper coin to go round, it is 
necessary for the shopkeepers to give credit because they cannot 
give change. In England, happily, we have no opportunities of 
observing in such close detail the effect upon credit of a restriction 
of the currency. But this we can observe, that a plethora of gold 
in the banks is often accompanied by a curtailment of credit 
transactions. Both circumstances, in fact, are due to the same 
eause—the decline of trade. This, from whatever cause it may 
itself arise, has necessarily the etfect of diminishing all transactions, 
those based upon cash equally with those based upon credit. On 
the other hand, when trade revives both more cash and more 
credit are required to effect exchanges; the banks are denuded of 
coin, while at the same time credit transactions, by the agency of 
cheques or of running accounts, leap into hundreds of millions. 
And, should it happen that this rush of commercial activity is 
suddenly interrupted by a breakdown of mutual confidence, owing 
for example to the failure of some big firm, we do not even then 
fall back upon metal money. We cannot, for the coin does not 
exist. What we do is to suspend the Bank Charter Act and allow 
the Bank of England to issue notes which it has no means of 
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meeting in coin. In a word, we still rely upon credit ; but for the 
credit of individual firms, which has failed, we substitute the 
eredit of the Bank of England, with the nation behind it. Fully 
conscious then of the enormity of my economic heresy, I repeat 
that there is no connection whatever between the amount of credit 
transactions and the amount of coin on which that credit is sup- 
posed to rest; and further that there is no limit to the amount of 
the transactions which may be effected by means of cheques or 
running accounts, provided mutual confidence is maintained. 

If this proposition is accepted, it follows that the theory that 
prices are in some way connected with the quantity of moncy in a 
country—the quantitative theory, as it is called—breaks down 
entirely. The number of sovereigns either in the Bank of England 
or in the pockets of the community has no more influence on 
current prices than the number of blank cheques in my cheque- 
book, or the number of blank pages in a merchant’s ledger. 

A coin, in fact, like a cheque, is only a bit of machinery for 
effecting exchanges. Or, to borrow with a slight modification 
Adam Smith’s happy simile, a coin is only a cart for conveying 
ownership. We do not measure the value of a ton of coal by the 
number of railway trucks available for conveying coal from the 
pit mouth to the fire grate. Neither do we measure the value of 
any particular bit of ownership by the number of coins available 
for conveying that and other bits of ownership. The coin simply 
exists to do certain work, and if there are more coins in existence 
than the work requires, the surplus coins are put by in the Bank 
of England, just as carts and railway trucks are put by in sheds 
and sidings when the carrying trade is slack. On the other hand, 
when the movement of ownership becomes so rapid that metal 
money cannot keep pace with it, we utilize in larger measure the 
swifter vehicle of credit. 

To return to the case of Italy quoted above. If it were true that 
prices bore a direct relation to the quantity of metal money in a 
country, prices in Italy at the present moment ought to be infini- 
tesimal, for metal money is practically non-existent. But there is 
no evidence whatever that prices are appreciably lower in Italy now 
than they were when there was a reasonable amount of coin in 
circulation. Nor is there any noticeable variation of prices between 
northern Italy, where coin is almost non-existent, and the adjoin- 
ing Swiss cantons where coin is plentiful. 

An equally striking illustration is furnished by one of our West 
Indian colonies. Owing to the movement of trade, the colony is 
periodically depleted of silver coin, shipped off to the United States. 
After an interval the scarcity is made good by shipments of specie 

from England. But these very serious fluctuations in the quantity 
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of coin in the country have, as far as can be observed, absolutely no 
effect on the general range of prices. All they do is to inflict a 
certain amount of inconvenience upon buyers and sellers—much 
the same sort of inconvenience that is inflicted upon Londoners by 
a ’bus or a cab strike. 

If, then, we dismiss the idea that the range of current prices (say 
in England) is determined by the amount of sovereigns in the 
country, where are we to look for a link between prices and the coin 
in which they are expressed? What is it, in fact, which determines 
the purchasing power of a sovereign? The answer is that the 
purchasing power of a sovereign, other things remaining unaltered, 
directly depends upon the value of the gold contained in a sov- 
ereign. In other words, gold measures values owing to its inherent 
properties as a desirable commodity, and not through the accident 
of its greater or lesser employment as a medium of exchange. 

Parenthetically it may be remarked that this was evidently the 
view of Adam Smith, who, as economists of to-day are tardily dis- 
covering, often had far keener insight into economic problems than 
either Ricardo or Mill. It is also worth noting that modern contro- 
versialists, though nominally accepting Mill’s “quantitative theory,” 
constantly in argument drop that theory and tacitly assume that 
prices are determined by the value of gold. The difference, how- 
ever, between the two theories is fundamental. Mill makes prices 
in England depend upon the number of gold coins in the country ; 
on Adam Smith’s theory they depend upon the value of any one 
ounce of gold. 

But, it may be urged, the value of gold is itself affected by the 
quantity of gold in use for coinage. Undoubtedly, but it is affected 
by many other circumstances as well. An increased demand for 
gold watches would have just the same effect on the value of gold 
as an increased demand for gold sovereigns. The value of the 
commodity gold, like the value of every other commodity, is deter- 
mined by our old friend the Law of Supply and Demand, and 
obviously the demand for gold for the purposes of coinage is only a 
portion of the total demand. The gilder and the jeweller between 
them absorb enormous quantities, while the demand of dentists 
for gold to bury in our teeth is apparently growing year by year, 
These ornamental and therapeutic uses would alone make gold 
valuable, even if the metal were banished from every currency in 
the world. It is equally clear that the steady demand of the great 
mints would give a value to gold, even if the jeweller rejected it 
altogether and the gilder’s trade were to cease. 

Some idea of the relative importance of these two main elements 
of the demand for gold may be gained from the following figures. 
England is reckoned a gold country because it uses a gold currency ; 
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India for a similar reason is reckoned a silver country. Yet while 
the net imports of gold into the United Kingdom during the twelve 
years ending 1892 were only £25,000,000, the net imports into 
India during the same period were £36,000,000. 

This striking fact should give pause to those people who talk as if 
the mere establishment in any country of a gold standard of value 
must of necessity largely increase the effective demand for gold. 
Whether during the last twenty years the total effective demand 
for gold for all purposes has got ahead of the increasing supply is 
a question of fact extremely difticult to answer. Some of the best 
statisticians in the country have been at work for years upon it; 
but it is extremely doubtful whether any of them would claim that 
the answers they have arrived at are beyond dispute. Indeed, not 
a few writers have adopted the very unsatisfactory method of 
attacking the problem from behind, if I may so express it. They 
have argued thus: If there has been an appreciation of gold it 
must have expressed itself in a fall of prices in all countries where 
gold is the standard. Looking round the world we see that there 
has been in the great majority of commodities a heavy fall of 
prices, therefore there must have been an appreciation of gold. 

Surely, however, this conclusion by itself is merely a truism. The 
important thing is to know whether the observed fall of prices is 
due to causes which have enhanced the value of gold or to causes 
which have lowered the value of other commodities. 

For the last twenty years forces have been at work to reduce the 
cost of production of nearly all commodities. Since the Russo- 
Turkish War the civilized world has enjoyed a period of unbroken 
peace, and during this period the whole energies of man have been 
devoted to improving the appliances at his disposal for satisfying 
his wants. There is not a branch of production upon which this 
strenuous industrial activity has not left its mark. In manufac- 
turing industries the triumphs of machinery have long ceased to 
be a wonder, but every day still sees some fresh progress, the in- 
troduction of some new invention, or the wider utilization of exist- 
ing machinery. In agriculture the same processes have been at 
work, and the manufacture of agricultural machines is now by it- 
self an important industry. But far more important than the 
direct application of machinery to English land is the improve- 
ment in the machines which bring agricultural produce from 
foreign lands to English markets. The marvellous development 
of the marine engine and the consequent reduction of ocean 
freights are thrice-told tales, but it is within the last twenty years 
that the most stirring pages of this romance of engineering have 
been written. Nor have land engineers been idle. All over the 
great continents of America, in the south hardly less than in the 
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north, wherever fertile acres are to be found steel roads have been 
made to connect them with the sea-board. The same feverish en- 
terprise has been busy even in the sleepy East. In India nearly 
twelve thousand miles of new railway have been opened in the last 
twenty years, and except in the case of the purely strategic rail- 
ways, every lineal mile of new railway may be reckoned to open 
up nine or ten square miles of more or less fertile country. 

It would have been strange indeed if this tremendous enlarge- 
ment of the area of supply of raw materials and the simultaneous 
improvement in manufacturing processes had not resulted in re- 
duced prices, and it seems almost superfluous to look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the prevailing cheapness. At any rate, 
neither bi-metallists nor mono-metallists are entitled to assume 
an alteration in the standard of value because of the widespread, 
though by no means universal, fall of prices that has been observed 
during the last twenty years. It is at least possible that gold has 
stood still while most other commodities, including silver, have 
been produced more and more cheaply or in larger quantities, with 
the result that their values compared to gold have fallen. 

Nor, whatever be the true explanation of the fall of prices, is 
there any sufficient ground for the common assumption that 
this fall has been an evil to the world. Let us confine our atten- 
tion to England and India, the two countries with which this 
article is principally concerned. Where is the evidence that Eng- 
land has suffered from the fall in prices? Since 1873 the public 
revenue of the United Kingdom has increased by more than sixteen 
millions a year, and although the expenditure has grown pari 
passu, the National Debt has been reduced by a hundred millions 
sterling. That is not a bad record for any period of twenty years. 
But it is only the beginning of the story. Every test that can be 
applied points to the fact that the wealth of the whole community 
has enormously increased. It will be sufficient to quote the 
ordinary figures expressing wealth in terms of gold money. If 
these were stationary, it would mean that the real wealth of the 
country, measured by our command over necessaries and luxuries, 
had increased something like fifty per cent. That by itself is 
hardly a result to shed tears over. But as a matter of fact the 
figures expressing our wealth in gold sovereigns have not been 
stationary. They show instead an enormous increase. Take first 
the Income Tax returns. In 1873 the yield for every penny of the 
tax was £1,741,000; in 1893, in spite of the exemption of a large 
number of small incomes, the yield had risen to £2,261,000 per 
penny, or an increase of nearly 30 per cent. in twenty years. 

Another excellent test of the wealth of the country is furnished 
by the assessments of property for the purposes of local taxation. 
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In 1878 the gross estimated rental of property assessed to the Poor 
Rate in England and Wales was £150,000,000 ; in 1892 this figure 
had risen to £186,000,000, or an increase of 24 per cent. in fourteen 
years. 

So much for the increased wealth measured in gold of the upper 
and middle classes. With regard to the incomes of the working 
classes exact figures are less easily available. But this may be 
safely asserted, that in many manual occupations money wages 
have risen since 1873, and in no case have they fallen in proportion 
to the fall of prices. Indeed, the rapid increase in the well-being 
of the working classes is one of the most striking phenomena of 
the last twenty years. Of figures indicative of this change the 
best available are those referring to the growth of Savings Banks 
on the one hand and to the decline of pauperism on the other. 
Since 1873 the increase both in the number of depositors in Savings 
Banks and in the amount of the deposits has been uninterrupted. 
For the five years ending 1874, the average number of separate 
accounts was 2,855,000; in 1892 the number was 6,954,000. The 
average total of deposits for the five years ending 1874 was 
£58,900,000; in 1892 this figure had risen to £118,200,000. 
Certainly the whole of this increase is not due to working-class 
economies, but the greater part of it undoubtedly is. The figures 
relating to pauperisin are hardly less satisfactory. Between 187: 
and 1892 the number of paupers in England and Wales fell from 
334 for every myriad (10,000) of the population, to 236. At the 
same time the rate of expenditure per head upon paupers was 
largely increased, a fact which is itself indirect evidence of the 
improved standard of comfort of the whole community. 

Turning to India we find equally significant figures. Here the 
striking phenomenon has not been the fall of general prices as in 
England, but the fall in the gold price of a particular commodity, 
silver; which commodity, till recently, was the Indian standard of 
value for all other commodities. Has this fall, amounting now to 
nearly a hundred per cent., really damaged India? All the 
evidence points the other way. Take first the very rough test of 
population. Between 1881 and 1891 the population of British 
India and the feudatory states increased by thirty millions, apart 
from the increase due to annexations of fresh territory. If India 
can support eleven per cent. more people than she did ten years 
ago, we may at least infer that the general prosperity of the country 
has been fully maintained. 

The test of trade points still more emphatically to incoenned 
prosperity. In spite of the heavy fall of the rupee during the last 
fifteen years, there has been, as the following table shows, an im- 
mense development of the foreign trade of India. 
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TOTAL TRADE OF INDIA IN TENS OF RUPEES. 
' Imports, Exports. Exchange. 
Annual average during 
the five years ending 
March, 1876... ... 41,652,000 ... 59,284,000 ... about Is. 10d. 
Ditto during the five 
years ending March, 
1891... 83,102,000 .. 97,778,000 ... about Is. 5d. 
These figures by themselves are sufficient to dispose of the absurd 
theory that a fall in exchange can permanently encourage Indian 
exports without also encouraging imports. It will be noticed that 
during the period of low exchange the surplus of exports was ac- 
tually less than during the period of low exchange. It is true 
that since 1891 there has been a decline in imports and a rise in 
exports. But we are certainly not justified in assuming that this 
movement will be permanent, nor that it is entirely due to the 
violent fluctuations in the value of the rupee. Passing from ex- 
ternal trade to internal development, the figures are even more 
satisfactory. In 1875 there were 6,700 miles of railway open ; in 
1892, 17,500. Between the same dates the number of passengers 
carried (exclusive of season-ticket holders) had increased from 26 
millions to 126 millions. The development of factories—many of 
them run with native capital—is equally striking. In 1879 the 
cotton mills in India contained 1,436,000 spindles; in 1892 the 
number of spindles had risen to 3,272,000. During the same period 
the looms had increased in number from 12,000 to 24,000. In jute 
mills, again, in the short interval between 1883 and 1892 the number 
of spindles had increased from 95,000 to 174,000. In paper mills 
the output of paper rose from 7,000,000 lbs. in 1882 to 26,000,000 lbs. 
in 1891. And yet in spite of this rapid development of home in- 
dustries the people of India were buying more and more largely 
from abroad. Some interesting particulars of what they bought 
are given in the following table :— 
Year ending March, 1876. Year ending March, 1892 
Cotton yarn (pounds) —... ee 31,000,000... 50,000,000 
Cotton piece goods (yards) 1,186,000,000 . 1,883,000,000 
Silk goods (yards).. . 8,000,000 14,000,000 
Woollen goods (yards) ... ; 7,000,000... 14,000,000 
Iron (ewts.)... 3a sat he 2,000,000 —... 4,000,000 
steel (ewts. ) a ' Ms 82,000 Ly 21,000 
Spices (pounds) - 28,000,000... 58,000,000 
Clocks and Watches (number) ... 25,000... 171,000 
Mineral Oil (gallons) —... ds 623,000... 58,000.000 


VALUES IN TENS OF RUPEES. 
Glass and Glass Ware % 355,000... 738,000 
Earthenware and Porcelain _... 101,000... 287,000 
Books and Stationery _... 206,000, 557,000 
Matches... ose es 66,000 331,000 
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This table shows conclusively that the people of India are able 
to buy in larger and larger quantities foreign articles of comfort 
and luxury. Taken together with the figures previously quoted it 
justifies us in inferring that India as a whole has not suffered by 
the decline in the gold price of silver and of other commodities. 
Who then has suffered by the fall in prices during the last twenty 
years? In the first place there can be no doubt that the Indian 
government and the majority of Anglo-Indian officials have suttered. 
And secondly certain limited classes in England have suttered. 

We will deal with the last category first. The only serious ex- 
ception to the general growth of prosperity in Great Britain is to 
be found among the land-owning and land-cultivating classes. 
That the money income of these classes has declined there can be 
no dispute, and it is probable that in many cases the real income 


has also declined. What is the remedy?’ Bi-metallism—says a 


certain well-known Lincolnshire squire. But the only way in which 
bi-metallism could possibly help Mr. Chaplin would be by raising 
the prices of agricultural produce, and that could be far inore easily 
and certainly effected by the imposition of protection duties. Every- 
one can understand what they mean, and the advocacy of this 
simple remedy would save land-owning M.P.’s from the trouble of 
preparing elaborate speeches on a most difticult subject. Whether 


the country is likely to accept the remedy does not matter. It is 
still less likely to accept bi-inetallism. 

It is true that another class in the community has also been 
bitten with the idea that bi-metallism would improve its financial 
position. Just as Lincolnshire squires imagine that the fall of 
silver encourages the export to England of Indian wheat, so 
Lancashire millowners fancy that the same cause discourages 
the import into India of English calico. Neither party seems to 
have troubled to reflect that in the long run imports must pay 
for exports, and that therefore if any given cause encourages 
exports, it cannot permanently discourage imports. 

But the Lancashire case can be more simply disposed of. It 
is absolutely contradicted by facts. In 1874 the number of 
spindles employed in the cotton industry in the United Kingdom 
was 41,000,000; in 1891 it was 45,000,000, or an increase of four 
million spindles in eighteen years. The total number of spindles 
in India is still only three and a-half millions. Again, in 1877 
the quantity of cotton piece -goods exported from the United 
Kingdom was 3,600,000,000 yards; in 1891 it was 4,912,000,000 
yards. If Lancashire is not contented with these figures, if that 
remarkably self-assertive county is still perturbed with what she 
is pleased to call the unfair competition of India, surely she might 
do better for herself than worry about such a subtle and doubtfully 
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eflicacious remedy as bi-metallism. Lancashire has already in- 
sisted that the Indian Customs tariff shall be arranged to suit her 
convenience. The time has surely come for a further step. Let 
Lancashire at once demand an amendment of the Indian penal 
code, making it a capital offence to establish any cotton factory 
within the limits of the Indian Empire. 

These two classes of claimants may then be set aside. If they 
had sufficient confidence in the justice of their own cause, it is not 
bi-metallism they would ask for, but far more efficient remedies 
which all the world could understand. There remains the case 
of the Indian government and its Anglo-Indian servants. Would 
bi-metallism help them? Probably it would if properly worked. 
Only there is not the slightest chance that other countries would 
ever agree to work bi-metallism in such a way as to give real relief 
to the Indian government. 

Another remedy, easier of attainment, and more effective, exists, 
and towards that remedy the Indian government has already 
taken two definite steps, which between them cover at least half 
of the whole distance to be traversed. It has stopped the free 
coinage of silver, and declared its intention to establish a gold 
standard in India. Half of the policy thus announced has already 
been carried out. The old silver standard in India has ceased to 
exist. There is now no more connection between the value of a 
rupee and the value of the silver it contains than there is in the 
case of an English shilling—both are merely token coins. But 
there is this unfortunate difference between the rupee and the 
shilling, that while we know clearly what the shilling always be- 
tokens, it is extremely difficult to ascertain what the rupee be- 
tokens to-day, and still more difficult to guess what it may 
_ betoken six months hence. A shilling is of course nothing more 
or less than the twentieth part of a gold sovereign. What is a 
rupee? At the present moment it is reckoned to be the equiva- 
lent of about the nineteenth part of a sovereign. Why ? 

The apologists of the Indian government relying on Mill’s 
“ quantitative theory” to answer this question, apparently contend 
that the value of the rupee is in some way kept up by the restriction 
of the coinage. But a restriction of the output of any commodity 
can only be effective in raising the value of that commodity when 
it creates an actual dearth. So far from there being any dearth of 
rupees in India, there is at the present moment an enormous glut 
of coin lying unused in the government treasuries. That fact alone 
finally disposes of the answer of the India government. 

What then—to repeat the question—gives the rupee its value ? 


trifling matter to ask of a British government hard up for 
votes. 
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Why does it command its present or any other ratio of exchange 
with the sovereign ? 

The only possible answer is that the rupee has a certain custom- 
ary or traditional purchasing power in India, and retains that power 
although its connection with the old standard of value has been 
absolutely cut. Most services in India are still paid for with the 
same number of rupees as ten or twenty or thirty years ago. A 
district magistrate still receives his Rs.1,000 or Rs.1,500 a month, 
and the chowkiddr his Rs.4 or Rs.5. Again, the Land Revenue, affect- 
ing every cultivator in India, is still reckoned in a fixed number of 
rupees, only alterable at long intervals. It is the rupee that pays 
all other government taxes, that pays for railway fares and postage 
stamps, and for every customary or semi-customary charge in India. 
As long as for all these purposes the rupee has a definite purchas- 
ing power of its own it remains itself a quasi standard of value, and 
can therefore possess a definite ratio of exchange with other stand- 
ards of value such as the gold sovereign or the silver dollar. 

That, I submit, is the true position of the rupee at the present 
moment. But obviously it is a position of the gravest insecurity. 
It is inevitable that sooner or later the customary prices for 
services in India will be forced to give way before the commer- 
cial prices for commodities, and a monetary chaos will result. In 
some way or another the Indian government must re-establish a 
tangible standard of value capable of recognition by the outside 
world as well as by the people of India. Silver was such a 
standard, but it has been deliberately abandoned, and to attempt 
to restore it would be madness. Bi-metallism is equally out of the 
question. The only course remaining is to complete the work of 
establishing a gold standard. 

To do this only one more step on the part of the Indian govern- 
ment is necessary; but it is a big step. The Indian government 
has already undertaken to receive sovereigns as the equivalent 
of a given number of rupees. It must further undertake to give 
sovereigns as the equivalent of the same number of rupees. Itis to 
explain how this can be done that the present article has been 
undertaken. 

Nominally the Indian government has fixed fifteen to one as 
the legal rate of exchange between the rupee and the sovereign, 
but everyone knows that if the government offered to give one 
sovereign for every fifteen rupees it night have to furnish perhaps 
several hundred million sovereigns before the demand was satisfied. 
The natives of India are no fools, and most of them would far prefer 
to carry about, or to hide, one convenient disc of gold rather than 
fifteen bulky rupees. The absorption of gold would be enormous 
and continuous, and might conceivably have a disastrous effect 
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upon trade all over the world; while at the same time the cost to 
the Indian government of supplying the gold coin would be 
ruinous. That method then must be dismissed. 

But in order to establish a gold standard it is not necessary to 
create a goldcurrency. A metal standard is required to connect a 
country with the outside world; a currency is only needed for 
internal transactions. Let then the currency of India remain 
exactly as it is. All we have todo is to connect the rupee with the 
sovereign for purposes of external trade. 

This can be most conveniently done by the Indian government 
undertaking to give a cheque on the Bank of England for a given 
number of sovereigns in exchange for a given number of rupees 
paid into any Indian treasury. Reciprocally, the India Office in 
Whitehall would give a warrant on Bombay, or Calcutta, or Delhi, 
for a given number of rupees in exchange for a given number of 
sovereigns paid down in London. In each case, of course, a trifling 
commission would be charged to cover the necessary cost of the 
transaction. 

How many sovereigns—it will at once be asked—for how many 
rupees? That question is, in many ways, less important than it 
seems. The strain upon the Indian government would be no 
greater with a ratio of ten rupees to the sovereign than with 
the ratio of fifteen to one. A slight over-valuation of the 
rupee would cause just as big a rush for the conversion of 
rupees into sovereigns as a heavy over-valuation. Therefore, 
while the change is being made, it is better to be thorough and 
adopt the ratio which on general grounds is the most advantageous. 
It is better to hang for a horse than for a sheep. 

Undoubtedly the best ratio to adopt is ten to one. In the first 
place, we all of us have ten fingers and ten toes, and wherever an 
opportunity of introducing a decimal ratio arises we ought not 
wantonly to throw it away. But from the point of view of the 
Indian government, there is a still more important argument in 
favour of fixing on ten to one as the ratio between the rupee and 
the sovereign. After the adoption of a gold standard by India, the 
rupee will become a token coin of exactly the same character as 
the shilling or florin. In England the coinage of shillings and 
florins is a valuable source of revenue to the government. The 
same source of revenue will be open to the Indian government. 
Why should it be sacrificed? The English coin nearest in weight 
to the rupee is the florin, though the florin is actually lighter 
and contains less pure silver than the rupee. If then the British 
government is justified in making a profit by manufacturing and 
selling florins at the rate of ten to the sovereign, d fortiori, the 
Indian government would be justified in selling rupees at the 
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same rate. Immediately, the Indian government would get very 
little profit out of the manufacture of rupees, for India seems to be 
for the moment overstocked with coin. But as new outlets for 
coin are found in the rapidly expanding internal and border trade 
of the country, the Indian government will be able to reckon on a 
steady source of revenue by the manufacture of rupees at the rate 
of ten to the sovereign. No more legitimate means could be de- 
vised of meeting part of the necessary expenditure attendant on 
the introduction of a gold standard. 

A little reflection shows that this expenditure arises solely from 
the necessity of borrowing in order to tide over the strain of the 
first few months after the gold standard is established. As soon 
as the Indian government undertakes to give cheques on the Bank 
of England for £100 in exchange for every Rs.1,000 brought to a 
government treasury, there will be a rush by all persons who wish 
to remit money to Europe. That rush will continue until trade 
has adapted itself to the new condition of things. It may last 
days or weeks; it may last months, though probably the period 
would be diminished if the intention to establish the gold standard 
at the ratio of ten rupees to the sovereign were announced several 
months in advance. But whatever the strain may be, the Indian 
government must be prepared to face it, and that it can only do 
by borrowing. The credit of the Indian government in the Lon- 
don market is still excellent, and is likely to remain so, but the 
cost of borrowing would be greatly reduced if the Imperial govern- 
ment were to lend its credit to India. This is the very least we 
can do to help India out of difficulties caused by no fault of her 
own. After all, the fact that the credit of our government is so 
good, is not a little due to the profit which the nation makes out 
of the possession of India, and it is the height of churlishness to 
refuse the assistance which that credit can give at no cost to our- 
selves. Indeed, if we were not cursed with a parochial system of 
party politics, we should long ago have guaranteed the Indian 
debt and saved India from the needless expenditure of nearly half 
a million sterling a year. In the present matter the Home govern- 
ment could probably best come to the assistance of India by 
undertaking to issue Treasury or Exchequer Bills to cover the 
drawings of the Indian government. If necessary, this floating 
debt would afterwards be converted into a funded debt guaran- 
teed by the Imperial government. The cost to India would then 
reduce itself to meeting the interest on the temporary advances of 
the Home government, and on whatever permanent debt might 
remain. 

That India could do this without difficulty there is no reason to 
doubt. If the previous analysis of the position has been followed 
6* 
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it will be clear that the whole difficulty of the Indian government 
at the present moment resolves itself into this; that its revenue is 
paid in rupees, and that the rupee goes less distance than formerly 
towards meeting sterling charges. That the real burden on India 
has been increased by the fall of exchange there is no evidence at 
all to prove. Nearly every item of internal revenue in India shows 
a steady and healthy increase, and but for the increased burden of 
the Home charges India would be now in possession of a magnifi- 
cent surplus. If, then, the Indian government could continue to 
retain its present nominal revenue measured in rupees, while 
making the rupee equal to one-tenth of a sovereign, the whole 
financial difficulty would disappear. The Home charges, which 
are estimated this year to absorb at the very least Rx.27,137,000, 
would then absorb only Rx.15,830,000. The margin would be much 
more than sufficient to meet the interest on any possible debt that 
might be incurred in introducing a gold standard on the method 
suggested. 

The only question is whether the Indian government can con- 
tinue to haul in for revenue the same nuiber of rupees after so 
serious an alteration in the relation of the rupee to the sovereign. 

So far as the Land Revenue is concerned this is a question that 
only experience can answer. The Indian government will have to 
wait to see what effect the proposed change has on the prosperity of 
the cultivators before it can decide what remissions of revenue, if 
any, may be necessary. In the case of the Opium Revenue one can 
more readily forecast the effect of an alteration in the value of the 
rupee. This source of revenue depends almost entirely on the 
results of sales abroad. If, then, the rupee is artificially raised in 
value, it is probable that the number of rupees received by the 
Indian government for opium sold will fall off in proportion to the 
rise in the rupee. With salt, on the contrary, no such fall is to be 
expected. The tax is an internal tax, and might continue to be 
levied at the same rate without fear of any serious decline of con- 
sumption. Customs, again, will probably show an increase rather 
than a decrease. The immediate effect of fixing the rupee at one- 
tenth of a sovereign will undoubtedly be to give a temporary fillip 
to the import trade into India; the permanent effect, it is almost 
equally certain, will be to increase both the import and the export 
trade, by removing the obstacle to trade which the uncertainty in 
the value of the rupee creates. On both accounts a growth of 
revenue from Customs is to be expected, without any addition to 
the present low scale of duties. 

On the whole then there is no reason to fear that the artificial 
enhancement of the value of the rupee would cause anything like 
a proportional fall in the number of rupees that the Indian 
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government now receives as revenue. There would, on the other 
hand, be a possibility of considerable reductions on the expendi- 
ture side. In the first place the Indian government would save 
the allowances it now makes to Anglo-Indians to compensate 
them for the fall of exchange below 1s. 6d. These amount to 
about Rx.680,000 a year. But beyond this it is only fair that the 
Anglo-Indian servants of the government who would profit so 
enormously by the raising of the rupee should make some contri- 
bution towards that undertaking. Nor are they likely to make 
the slightest objection to doing so. There is probably not an 
Englishman in India who would not gladly forego at least twenty 
per cent. of his salary, measured in rupees, in exchange for a 
guarantee that the rupee will be raised from an uncertain nine- 
teenth to a fixed tenth of a sovereign. This reduction would 
make a difference of about 1,360,000 tens of rupees in the annual 
expenditure of the Indian government. Adding it to the sum of 
Rx.680,000 just mentioned, we get a sum of about Rx.2,000,000 
saved. This alone would be sufficient to meet the interest upon a 
24 per cent. loan of eighty millions sterling, which is probably at 
least twice as much as the Indian government would have to 
borrow. 

To sum up, then, I contend that the proposed transaction, in the 
manner proposed, is financially sound. The whole cost to the 
Indian governinent would arise from the necessity of meeting the 
interest on a possibly heavy loan. The revenue to meet that 
interest would accrue, (1) from the profit which the government 
itself, as the largest holder and the largest receiver of rupees, 
would make by raising the value of the rupee; (2) from an im- 
portant economy on the salaries of the European servants of 
the government, which they themselves would be the first to 
welcome ; (3) as years went on, from a steady profit on the 
coinage of rupees. The thing can therefore be done. Nothing is 
needed but the courage to do it. 


Harouip Cox. 
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SOME FEATURES OF THE SESSION IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


THE Session of 1894 has been strikingly unlike its immediate 
predecessor. That was a Session of dramatic interest, of crowded 
Houses, of animated and sometimes riotous scenes, and of a series 
of brilliant oratorical conflicts between Mr. Gladstone and Myr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. This has been a Session of empty 
Houses, of dull discussions, marked by no conspicuous displays 
of oratory. Its history and ending have also been curiously 
unlike the forecasts that were almost universally made of it. 
When, on the second night of the Session and of Sir William 
Harcourt’s leadership, the Radicals and the Irish defeated the 
Government on the Address to the Queen’s Speech; and when 
again, just before the Whitsuntide Recess, the Opposition only 
failed to defeat the Electoral Bill and the Finance Bill by 
fourteen votes, even cool-headed Members predicted exciting 
debates, snatched victories in Committee, and some sudden 
collapse of the Ministerialist majority, to be followed by an 
appeal to the country. It is the unexpected, however, which 
happens; the Session since then has been unusually uneventful 
and unexciting. It was reasonable enough to infer from the two 
sets of blows to the Government I have recalled, that its defeat 
was possible or even probable. But the chronic expectation 
that so many Unionists have constantly cherished that a General 
Election would have occurred this summer was surely not justified 
by the real facts of the situation. The truth is, and there is no 
yood in concealing it, the leader-writers of the London Unionist 
Press have been signally mistaken in their view of the immediate 
future. They have been constantly and continuously proclaiming 
a crisis which has never come. It is impossible not to suspect 
that they trust too much to their Lobby correspondents. It is the 
business of these clever gentlemen to generate excitement and to 
manufacture crises; and they perform their task with unflagging 
zeal. But it is worth while to consider for a moment whether 
this system of Lobby correspondents, as it has been worked 
recently, is advantageous to the public and to the Unionist 
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cause. Everybody knows what happens in the Lobby; the 
most credulous, the vainest, the most self-advertising Members 
are the daily gossips of the newspaper representatives. _When- 
ever times are at all stirring their garrulity is swelled by the 
voices of those much more respectable Members who are in- 
tensely excited partisans. Anything like a political crisis is the 
breath of life to these politicians, and they are always sniffing 
one in the near distance. Then passes by a self-important young 
private secretary; he is button-holed, he is flattered, he is told 
that of course he knows precisely what his chief knows, and is 
assured that his chief has declared that there must be a Dissolu- 
tion in six weeks. The secretary has a sort of impression that 
his chief did say some while ago that if certain things did happen 
(which in fact have not happened), that there would be no course 
open to the Government but to dissolve, and so with an elaborate 
assumption of betraying nothing, he rather confirms the story. 
In the meanwhile the newspaper correspondent knows nothing 
of the opinions of all that is stable, and long-sighted, and un- 
pushing in the House of Commons. The solid mass of sense and 
of abiding conviction is never tapped by him; and so his daily 
news is gathered from all that is most hysterical and egotistical in 
the House, and receives no check, no modification from the over- 
whelmingly preponderating majority of its sensible and unexcited 
Members of all Parties. The result is that the newspapers and 
their readers are deluded. They are living constantly in a wholly 
artificial whirl of excitement. It is desirable to push these com- 
ments a little deeper in the interests of the Unionist cause. In 
their way the Political Notes in The Times and the political 
paragraphs in The Standard have distinctly added to the difficulties 
in this Parliament of the Unionist leaders and their supporters. 
Their “ storm signals,” whether they be true or false, ought not to 
be made public. If they are true, they are giving information to 
the enemy which should not be divulged. If, as is more often the 
case, they are wholly imaginary, they are supplying Radical 
speakers and writers in the country with much-needed texts 
on which to hang charges of obstruction, and of dilatory or 
partisan tactics against the Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons. 

Although this has not been a dramatic Session, and although 
the confident hopes of many Unionists of an early Dissolution, 
hopes largely based on the newspaper methods I have described, 
have not been realised, there are certain general tendencies at work 
in the House of Commons which it is interesting to note—and there 
is always the growth or the decay of individual reputations, 
which it is useful to record. There are two features of this Session 
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which deserve especial notice. The first is the slackness in the 
attendance of Members throughout the Session; the second is 
the growing contempt for debate, and for serious argument in 
debate, which is revealing itself on the Radical side. With regard 
to the first of these two features: after Whitsuntide there was no 
Division which rallied a really full House. On May 31st Sir 
William Harcourt’s motion for taking the whole time of the House 
was carried by 234 votes to 217. The Beer Duty was carried on 
June 26th by 289 to 271, the Third Reading of the Finance Bill 
was passed on July 17th by 283 to 263. These were all occasions 
for which special Whips were issued by both sides, and in the 
intervals between them the Divisions were very much smaller. 
Later on the attendance for even special Divisions became even 
more attenuated. The Second Reading of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill was carried on July 23rd by 259 to 227. On July 31st the 
Guillotine Resolution brought together only 217 and 174 Members 
into the two Lobbies. After that there was astill further diminu- 
tion in the attendance. In one Division on a Government Bill on 
August 10th only 103 Members voted. When the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill was in Committee the crucial amendment of Mr. 
Thomas, in favour of local option in its application, was carried by 
112 to 107. The fact is this, the protracted sittings of the Session 
of 1893 monopolised so large a portion of the time of busy men 
that this year they have been compelled, wherever possible, to 
absent themselves from Westminster. The absorption of the 
whole time of the House for one piece after another of Govern- 
ment business also tends to deter men from continuous atten- 
dance. Many useful Members are specially interested in some 
private Member’s Bill or Resolution which nowadays has no 
chance of being considered, and they feel that, with a pair, 
their absence from such a Bill as the Irish Evicted Tenants 
Bill can be of no disadvantage to their constituents. Another 
reason for the general slackness of the attendance through the 
Session is to be found in the large number of Members who will 
not seek re-election, a fact which itself is again partly the result of 
the Session of 1893. Significant enough is the list of those who 
have already announced definitely their intention to retire at the 
end of this Parliament. On one side are such “ old Parliamentary 
hands” as Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Rathbone. On the other, 
country gentlemen such as Sir R. Paget and Mr. Wroughton ; 
borough members, like Mr. Agg-Gardner, who sit in virtue of their 
local position as much as for any special political ambition of their 
own; London Members, who have sat since 1885, like Sir F. 
Seager Hunt. The protracted sittings, the rigid discipline, the 
purely partisan character of the legislation which absorbs the 
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golden hours of every Session, are all unfortunately tending to 
repel from a parliamentary career men of fortune with other tastes 
and ties, and to attract to it more and more only keen politicians 
who are still in the vigour of their manhood. It is true that as 
yet young men of the highest character and position are taking the 
place of the older ones who are about to retire. And, whatever 
may be the other characteristics of the next Parliament, it is 
already clear that the presence in it of an exceedingly large pro- 
portion of new and of young Members will be a not unimportant 
one. Amongst the contributory causes of the weight of the burden 
which now presses on industrious Members is the heaviness of the 
Committee work. The normal railway and kindred private Bills 
have, as is well known, diminished in volume; but new develop- 
ments of what is termed “devolution” have more than counter- 
balanced this reduction in the work to be done. The standing 
Grand Committees on law and trade had for some years been making 
large inroads on the day-hours of the busiest Members; this year 
the Scotch Grand Committee added its protracted claims to their 
attendance. At the same time the practical impossibility for any 
private Member to pilot any contentious Bill of complexity 
through the House of Commons itself, has led to the machinery of 
a private Bill being employed to effect important changes in the 
general law. The London County Council has made large use of 
this procedure, and has this Session given huge, and rather un- 
digested, masses of work to be ground laboriously into shape by 
Select Committees; for instance, its General Powers Bill, its 
Betterment proposals, its London Streets and Buildings Bill, all 
involved alterations in the general law. Of the same class as 
respects its magnitude was the Bill of the Thames Conservancy 
( reconstituting its governing body, which raised questions of 
moment to the commerce of the lower Thames, and to all the 
local interests of the riparian counties higher up its course. it 
has become usual for an ex-Minister to be chosen to preside over 
these important Committees, and in this Session, Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley, as Chairman of the Streets and Buildings Bill, and 
Mr. Jackson, of the Conservancy Bill, have done admirabie 
public service. Mr. Jackson was officially asked while his Com- 
mittee was sitting to take a prominent part in the conduct of the 
opposition to the Budget. He felt himself compelled to say no, 
on the distinct ground that his work on this Committee absorbed 
his whole mind and time. When outside politicians talk airily of 
the virtues of devolution, they are prone to forget that the class 
of Members who in fact do the hardest Committee work is strictly 
limited, and that the multiplication of Grand Committees, of Select 
Committees, of Departmental Committees, and of Royal Com- 
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missions, means the imposition upon this small class of labours 
impossible to be thoroughly performed. 

The second feature of the Session—the impatience of the 
Government and their supporters with serious debate—can be 
illustrated by a review of the general conduct of Ministers in the 
House. The Radical Press is heaping such extravagant eulogies on 
Sir William Harcourt’s leadership, that perhaps it may be pro- 
ducing an impression that he has shown great qualities. Is 
this the fact? No doubt, he has carried his own Budget, and 
the three Bills which, on the 18th of July, he reserved from 
the massacre of the innocents. He has achieved this result by 
knowing his own mind and purpose. He has steadily kept the 
House to the actual business before it until that particular 
task was accomplished. He has prevented heart-burnings over 
the course of future business by keeping that unknown until 
a definite declaration was absolutely necessary. To this extent 
I concede, he has shown a rough sort of practical shrewdness: 
but’ what larger or more attractive qualities has he displayed / 
No Leader of the House can ever have spent so little time in 
it. No Leader has ever shown less interest in its work (except 
in the case of the Budget), or given less mind and knowledge 
to the discussion of its business. With the exception of his 
statement in introducing the Budget, which was a very clever 
and skilfully arranged composition, he has not made a single 
speech of serious argument, or of illuminating force. That was 
not his method even when he was defending his own fiscal 
policy; then he had certain common forms of reply. Some- 
times he would assert: “this amendment infringes one of the 
principles of my Budget, as explained in my introductory 
speech.” Sometimes he would merely say: “this amendment 
would reduce the amount that I have calculated that my Budget 
will produce.” And sometimes with demonstrative glee he would 
arraign an amendment, as affording relief to the landowners, 
as undemocratic, and fit, therefore, for Radical execration on 
every platform in the country. On other topics he has not con- 
descended to even so much argument as this; and, in moving 
the Guillotine Resolution, in the few perfunctory words that Mr. 
Chamberlain satirically called a “memorable and magnificent 
oration,” he did not pretend to have anything to advance in 
its support. Other Ministers have followed their Leader's ex- 
ample in absenting themselves as much as possible from the 
Treasury Bench. They have never shown any collective interest 
in the progress of Ministerial or other measures; they have 
sedulously abstained from guiding the opinion of the House 
on vexed questions, and those on which departmental experience 
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would have been valuable. This policy of reserve reached its 
climax in the Committee stage of the Eight Hours for Mines 
Bill, when no Minister intervened in the debates, and when the 
virtual Minister of Mines, the Home Secretary, allowed Mr. 
Thomas’s amendment to be closured without assisting the Com- 
mittee with a word of official guidance. When Wednesdays are 
occupied with private Members’ Bills, it is the rule that the 
Minister of the Department whose business is affected by a Bill 
should state the official view of its provisions. This he would do 
in the case of the least important or contentious of such measures ; 
but here was a Bill of transcendent importance, vitally affecting 
one of our greatest industries and introducing absolutely novel 
principles into our industrial legislation. By assigning to its 
discussion precious days in the middle of August, days which 
would otherwise have been utilised for the furtherance of 
purely Government business, the Ministry had taken the Eight 
Hours Bill out of the class of private Members’ Bills, and 
had undertaken a distinct responsibility for it; and yet the 
Home Secretary sat tongue-tied. Mr. Asquith, on provincial 
platforms, has delighted to magnify the greatness of his office. 
He has, with ill-concealed complacency, trumpeted his superi- 
ority as an administrator to his predecessors in the office ; 
but on this occasion it must be admitted that this was a 
sorry and pitiful part that he had to play. The perplexities 
of his Party constrained him to neglect his obvious duty, and 
to withhold from the House of Commons the departmental in- 
formation and judgment which would have been of essential 
value to an understanding of the practical working of the Bill, 
and of the Amendments proposed to it. 

This apparently deliberate abstention on the part of the Front 
Bench from any but the most inevitable intervention in debate, 
and the abandonment of the principal measures mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech, have deprived other Members of the Cabinet 
in the House of Commons of any opportunity of increasing their 
parliamentary reputations. Perhaps Mr. Morley has made more 
speeches in set debates than any other Minister. On these 
occasions he displays a certain shrill vehemence which pleases 
the Nationalists, and he composes some sentences of literary merit ; 
but he is easily upset by an interruption, or by the failure of a 
phrase to hit the mark at which it was aimed. And there is 
generally apparent, both in his temper and his manner, a cen- 
soriousness of his opponents, and at the same time a sensitive- 
ness to their criticisms, which disqualify him for the leadership of 
the House. It cannot be pretended that he has improved his 
parliamentary position this Session. Mr. Asquith introduced the 
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Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill in a speech of admirable 
clearness, but with such an icy hardness of spirit and suggestion 
that it is difficult to believe that he is sensible of the depth of the 
issues which he was raising in a business-like and methodical 
manner, or that he can ever really gauge the strength of the 
religious emotions which the proposals of that Bill must excite. 
Mr. Fowler made some very useful speeches on local taxation in 
Committee on the Budget, and would seem to be more capable of 
helping other Ministers on matters outside his own department 
than any of his colleagues. Outside the Cabinet the subordinate 
Ministers, with the exception of the law officers, have not had 
much to do. Mr. Buxton showed unexpected firmness in the 
early days of the Session in his encounters with Mr. Labouchere ; 
and Sir Edward Grey always speaks sensibly and agreeably. The 
elevation of Sir Robert Reid to the post of Solicitor-General has 
been of appreciable value to the Front Bench. Although the com- 
plicated Finance Bill had been prepared, and indeed had got into 
Committee before his appointment, he at once became its most 
constant and effective apologist. He was always good-tempered 
and conciliatory. Unlike his chief, he sometimes actually ad- 
mitted the force of an opponent’s argument, and even occasionally 
advanced an argument of his own; and during the unexpectedly 
brief proceedings on the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill, he gave 
equally skilful aid to Mr. Morley. But, taking the Ministerial 
Bench as a whole, its prevailing characteristic is its universal in- 
difference to what is going on in the House. Each occupant of it 
has faithfully followed his leader’s example, and been as little 
there as was possible, and when there, has shown a similar want 
of interest in the business before it. The only occasions that have 
seemed to excite any general attention from that Bench collectively 
have been when Sir William Harcourt has made statements as to 
the future course of public business. And the Ministerial attitude 
of apathy has been closely imitated by the gentlemen who sit 
behind them. These politicians vote with exemplary assiduity 
and devotion ; but they have been taught not to talk ; and 
now they have given up all affectation of listening to debate. 
The intervention of a Ministerialist has become quite a re- 
markable incident. Observers can easily recall and count the 
occasions when this phenomenon has occurred. In the early 
days of the Budget Committee Mr. Haldane and Mr. Moulton 
showed a competitive keenness to demonstrate their famili- 
arity with its provisions. But it was plain enough that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was not grateful for their expressed 
approval, and they relapsed into the normal silence of their fellows. 
Mr. Whitbread, it is true, has found it his duty to make several 
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ponderous speeches, and in them he has surpassed himself as the 
pretentiously impartial, but the actually servile, lackey of his 
Party. Below the Gangway the Radicals have been placid enough 
since their little triumph on the address. Mr. Labouchere has con- 
fined his grumblings to Truth,and Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Storey have possessed their souls in patience. If they have some- 
times voted against the Government, they have only done so when 
these votes could in no way injure or even inconvenience it. It. is 
true, therefore, to say of the Ministry and their British supporters 
in the House of Commons that their collective attitude during this 
Session towards discussion has been one of ill-disguised impatience 
They wish the House of Commons quickly, by normal Party 
majorities, to register the Bills, for which they say they have re- 
ceived a popular mandate. They resent criticism of them; they are 
careless of their improvement; they must be voted on with the 
greatest possible rapidity. 
it is from the Unionists then alone that the constituencies can 
now hope to obtain that patient consideration and criticism of 
legislation and administration which, after all, should be the main 
function of Parliament. Mr. Chamberlain was a good deal away 
during the protracted debates on the Finance Bill, and, when 
present did not take a conspicuous part in them; but in his 
speech on the Guillotine Resolution, and in that on the third read- 
ing of the Evicted Tenants Bill, he displayed all his wonted in- 
cisiveness and debating skill. The second of these two speeches 
was a very notable performance. He had not intended to take part 
in the debate ; but a characteristically windy oration of Myr. 
E. J. C. Morton, the Secretary of the Home Rule Union, and a 
zealous platform lecturer on the Nationalist side, stirred him from 
silence. He fell upon Mr. Morton's “rubbish,” and with admirable 
readiness convicted hin of having tried to palin off upon the House 
an obviously fictitious story of landlord oppression. He then, with 
masterly lucidity and convincing brevity, recited the overwhelming 
reasons whieh compelled him under the circumstances to vote 
against this particular Bill. Mr. Leonard Courtney, seated by his 
titular chief, for once must have almost doubted his own infalli- 
bility. It is impossible not to notice here the lengths to which 
this distinguished Unionist has this Session carried his freedom of 
action. In the course of the Budget discussions he propounded 
some most advanced and fanciful arguinents in support of graduated 
Death Duties, and in sympathy with the Harcourtian theory that 
they are a form of deferred Income Tax which of right has always 
belonged to the State, but which of its benevolence the State has 
permitted the individual to retain until his death. In the division 
on the second reading of the Budget, when the Ministerial majority 
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was reduced to fourteen, he did not follow his leader, and refrained 
from voting. Again, when the Guillotine Resolution had been moved, 
Mr. Courtney interposed to make what was indeed a moving appeal 
for peace and a compromise on the Evicted Tenants Bill, and an 
effective rebuke of the irresponsible politicans who were degrading 
the House of Commons. He freely and indiscriminately censured 
all Parties and every one. All this may have been right and 
deserved ; it would certainly have provoked no resentment, for 
this is Mr. Courtney’s way. He is the licensed lecturer and the 
privileged censor of the House of Commons. But it is useless 
to deny that the gratuitous attack which he then introduced 
upon the action of the Irish landlords, and his imitation of 
the fustian Nationalist rhetoric on the woes of the tenants did 
profoundly irritate Unionists, and has made them distrustful of the 
sobriety of his judgment on these Irish questions. There is some 
importance in this episode. All men recognise Mr. Courtney’s 
ability, industry, and political knowledge. Conservative Unionists 
had been willing to overlook his divergence from their convictions 
on many matters in consideration of his steady opposition to the 
idea of Home Rule, and his searching criticisms of the details of 
both the Gladstonian Home Rule Bills. They had trained them- 
selves to be reconciled to the prospect of his obtaining high oftice 
in the next Unionist Ministry. They do not now regard that 
prospect with the same equanimity. For the time, at all events, 
this remarkable speech has produced an uneasy fear in their minds 
of Mr. Courtney’s bias on Irish agrarian problems, and a questioning 
of how far he could work harmoniously with Mr. Balfour, or even 
the Duke of Devonshire, or (may it be said ?) with anyone in their 
practical solution. Returning to the Liberal Unionist Party in the 
House of Commons, a tribute of praise is due to Sir John Lubbock 
for the work and knowledge which he brought to bear upon the 
technicalities of the Budget. Some of his speeches on it, and also 
on the Equalisation of Rates Bill, were quite admirable. It is 
unfortunate that their effect upon their listeners is greatly marred 
by the monotonous and rather feeble voice in which they are 
delivered. 

Mr. Balfour has not merely maintained his hold upon the House 
of Commons; he has increased it this Session. He has been 
unwearied in his attention to the business of the House; his 
attendance there has been incessant; and, in glaring contrast 
to Ministers opposite; this means not merely that Mr. Balfour is 
somewhere about the Palace of Westminster, but that he is actually 
in his place, and listening with invariable attention to all that is 
said. His speeches on the Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill, 
and on the Guillotine Resolution were powerful and effective 
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specimens of argumentative oratory; but it is still perhaps in his 
more purely debating and lighter speeches that Mr. Balfour excels. 
He was admirable throughout the Committee stage of the Budget. 
He used to illuminate the most technical point with some delightful 
touch of humour, or with some happy phrase. And his mastery of 
the repellent complexities of that measure extorted warm tributes 
of praise from his opponents. As leader of the Opposition he has 
moreover displayed so much tact, and prescience, and self-restraint ; 
he has been so uniformly courteous to his opponents, and so 
charming in his temper, that Unionists may confidently look 
forward to the day when he is called upon once more to lead the 
House of Commons. The undisputed ascendency of Mr. Balfour, 
and the easy versatility with which he is able to state the views of 
the Opposition on all the diverse topics which come before the 
House, no doubt rather preclude the other occupants of the Front 
Opposition Bench from notably adding to their parliamentary 
reputations. But this may be said of all ex-Ministers. Like their 
leader, and unlike their successors, they have been most assiduous 
in their attendance, and unfailing in their interest in the course of 
business. In every Opposition there are some private Members, 
who, working more or less in contact, become gradually a recognised 
force. They must be devoted to their work, they must abandon all 
other pursuits and pleasures, they must be careless of much abuse 
and depreciation, they must have some debating ability. Now, in 
this Session, Mr. Hanbury, Mr. Bartley, and Mr. Bowles have been 
the indefatigable and the able critics of the Government. It is 
easy to sneer at them as obstructives, and to scoff at a Mem- 
ber who is always speaking; but there are very few Members 
who would or could so completely give up all their parliamentary 
lives to the business of opposition, or who in this hard task, could 
show so much courage or resource. They have most certainly 
deserved well of their Party. A special word of praise is due to 
the uncommon ability shown by Mr. Bowles during the passage of 
the Finance Bill. It was admitted that he was one of the three or 
four Members who had really mastered all its intricacies. But 
beyond this he was able to state his opinions of its working and 
of its effects in a series of speeches of high and unusual merit. He 
has a happy gift of humour, and a wide command of phrase. 
Parliamentary reputations are slow in growth. The newspapers 
and the public are reluctant to believe that a speaker who is some- 
times perhaps frivolous can ever be serious; but Mr. Bowles’s 
speech on the Third Reading of the Finance Bill was one which 
very few Members of the House could have made. During the 
Committee on this Bill, the two Conservative Chancery Barristers, 
Mr. Byrne and Mr. Butcher, also greatly distinguished themselves. 
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They too showed much technical knowledge, real acuteness, and a 
good parliamentary method of speech. Altogether, Unionists 
should recognise the ability and energy with which the opposition 
to that very difficult Bill was carried on by the Conservative 
leaders and some of their most zealous supporters. Radicals may 
discourage debate. As long, however, as a Bill can be dissected 
with the industry and the discernment that was for many weeks 
applied to this, the House of Commons will still be performing its 
essential duty, and will still attract to its walls men of independent 
thought and intelligent speech, and not merely the silent and 
impatient delegates of the Radical federation. 
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AUTUMN does not begin, according to the kalendar, till the 21st of 
September ; but September, October, and November are the three 
Autumn months. A good deal of grass is cut in June; but July, 
August, and September are the three harvest months; and in 
the following remarks I shall allow myself the poetic licence 
of dodging backwards and forwards from one to the other at my 
own convenience. 

Autumn claims our attention first as the season of plenty, the 
season of corn and wine and oil, when men’s hearts should be glad 
within them, and happiness and contentment sit on every rustic 
countenance. Such is the account of Autumn which has been 
transmitted to us by the poets from time immemorial. And down 
to within living memory the reality continued to bear some resem- 
blance to the picture. One would fain believe that it is not yet 
wholly lost. I please myself with thinking that in nooks and 
corners of old England it still lingers. It would be foreign to my 
present purpose to trace the history of the change which has 
come over English country-life since the days of Adam Bede, or 
to enquire why we should think it difficult to collect together in 
any farm-house in England such a group as sat down to Mr. Poyser’s 
harvest-home supper. It is enough to say that during the great 
war the seeds were sown of all those social evils which weigh so 
heavily upon us at the present moment, embittering the relations 
between class and class, and robbing every season of the year of 
something of its olden charm. 

Nature has not changed. Thomson’s description of an ordinary 
Autumn landscape is as true now as ever it was. The exquisite 
beauty of the most familiar English scenery during the harvest 
months has scarcely been impaired by the march of agricultural 
improvement. Something has been lost by the destruction of the 
old rambling hedgerows, though it is only in very advanced districts 
that these have disappeared, and in the grazing counties strong 
thick hedges are still a necessity. In some seasons the corn harvest 
and the hay harvest come very close together, and last July I saw 
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faint tinge of yellow, alongside of acres upon acres of unmown 
grass. Wherever this combination is to be found, we have only to 
stand upon a rising ground and look across the country stretching 
downward and upward to feast our eyes upon a scene which, 
though witnessed a hundred times, has always inexpressible 
charms for me. 

** Scenes must be beautiful which daily seen 

Please daily.” 

The whole country spread out before us is one waving mass of tall 
thick cover, displaying every shade of green which Nature has to 
show, and seeming to invite us to seek in its recesses some cool 
dark corner where we may shelter ourselves from the blazing sun. 
The oak, the ash and the elm, the thorn and the hazel, the pasture 
and the meadow, the corn, the beans, and the root-crops contribute 
each a different hue to the general effect; while the little brook, 
trickling through the bottom and under the old wooden footbridge, 
just showing here and there a glistening streak as it makes a bend 
to right or left, lends a touch of picturesqueness to the view. If 
we make our way down to it by the footpath, we shall find the 
bushes overhanging it garlanded with white or pink dog-roses and 
the banks fragrant with meadow-sweet. There are fish in the brook, 
too—perch, roach, and chub; and yonder is the parson who does 
execution upon all three in their season. He has just landed a 
couple of fine roach, a fish which tries the angler’s art, out of that 
shady hole under the willow, his bait being the bright yellow caddis- 
worm, only to be found sticking to large stones or bricks which 
have fallen into the shallow water, and quite a different thing from 
the dull, pale, dirty-looking grub picked off dead, half-rotten 
branches. The perch will not be in perfection for another month, 
but the Vicar will not go without some good ones when the wheat 
has turned to golden-brown. 

Let us go forward to the beginning of August, and look at 
the same landscape from the same point of view. The grass is 
mown now, and the grain-crops are quite ripe, awaiting the same 
fate. There are contrasts now which we did not see a month ago, 
altering the general effect,—painters perhaps would say for the 
better, though I don’t know that I should say so myself. I was 
talking to a young lady artist the other day who was of opinion 
that after the first freshness of Spring and early Summer had worn 
off there was nothing in the country worth looking at till the 
Autumn tints began to show. There were no contrasts, she 
thought. But that is quite a mistake; at least it is so if spoken of 
any country in which there are meadows and hedgerow timber. 
The green of the newly-mown meadows is of the most brilliant 
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hue, and contrasts exquisitely with the dark foliage of the elm 
and the rich brown of the adjacent corn-field. It is a charming 
picture, yet I doubt whether the greater variety of colour atones 
in my own eyes for the wide unbroken expanse of deep green 
which distinguishes the earlier season. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, both August and September have a glorious beauty of their 
own both before and after the corn is cut, which I must say I 
infinitely prefer to either May or early June. 

In September this beauty assumes a softer, more pensive, and 
perhaps sweeter aspect than it wears in the full richness of August. 
Everyone who notices such things at all must have noticed the 
peculiar stillness of a September day. When you sit down under 
a hedge to rest in the middle of a day’s shooting, if the calm un- 
clouded weather of this lovely month be then at its best, I know of 
no such stillness in Nature as we then experience. The motes dance 
in the sun; not a leaf moves upon the trees; not a sound is heard 
if the corn is carried but that of the grasshopper, or the beetles 
dropping off the bean-shocks in the adjoining field, where the 
labourers are taking their repose: one would almost say “the lan- 
guid air doth swoon.” Early in September the trees and hedges 
still wear their Summer robes as yet unstained by a single speck 
of rust. The weather is still hot. The stubble-fields shine like 
satin ; about the whole landscape there is something inexpressibly 
peaceful, while the general evidence of plenty by which you are 
surrounded prevents that feeling of sadness which otherwise the 
spectacle of the expiring Summer is calculated to excite. “For 
thou must die.” Yet cheerfulness is the predominant feeling we 
experience at such moments, and till recently the general joyous- 
ness of the time was quite sufficient to forbid the intrusion of any 
other thought inconsistent with it. 

In dwelling on the beauty of an English September I have 
purposely confined myself to the ordinary English landscape, and 
have kept clear of what may be called show scenery, either in 
the woody south or the mountainous north. I have sought for 
nothing specially striking or picturesque, but have endeavoured only 
to set before the reader’s eye what he may see in almost any English 
county that he travels through from the Thames to the Humber— 
the ordinary combination of fields, meadows, and hedgerows which 
greets him from the windows of almost any train in which he travels. 
Such scenes, interesting perhaps to only a few at other times, 
acquire a beauty of their own in Autumn to which I think no 
real lover of Nature can be insensible, and which serve better 
to illustrate my meaning in the few remarks that are to follow than 
if I had led my readers through all the romantic glens of Sussex, 
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Nature, then, is the same as she was in the days of Thomson and 
Gray—calm, happy, and beautiful. But what of those who dwell 
and labour among such scenes? Are they, too, what the poet once 
described them ?—and if not, why not ? Why should the language 
of the author of the Seasons have, allowing for poetical embellish- 
ment, been true then, and sound like irony now? Within my own 
memory the happy harvest fields of merry England have under- 
gone a change which has not been exaggerated by that observant 
painter of rural life, Richard Jefferies.* The processes of hay- 
making and wheat-cutting have lost some of their picturesqueness, 
but the temper of the people who work at them has lost still more 
of its old geniality and civility. We may be passing through the 
furnace to something higher and better in the future ; but, even if 
it is so, the period of transition is not an agreeable one, and I rarely 
look upon a harvest field without contrasting it with what I re- 
member years ago; and, generally speaking, to its disadvantage. 

Machinery may not have lowered the rate of wages or lessened 
the demand for labour of a certain kind. But what it has done— 
ior I suppose this is one cause,—is to drive away the human 
element from the harvest field, or at all events greatly to curtail 
it; to banish half its old life—the gay, laughing groups of girls, 
women, and boys who used to be seen turning over the swathes, 
or raking them into cocks, or sitting under the hedge at dinner- 
time or tea-time, interchanging “the rural scandal and the rural 
jest,” with the mowers or the waggoners who would be reposingat the 
same spot. In August and September they were to be seen again 
in the corn-fields, the men reaping, the women gathering up the 
corn into shocks, the red and blue of their kerchiefs and petticoats 
contrasting prettily with the russet wheat. If they were not all as 
innocent as Thomson supposes, they were as innocent probably as 
the same number of people collected round a fashionable dinner- 
table. If the men were not quite so satisfied, cheerful, and 
unambitious as the poet drew them, their grumbling was no 
worse than may always be heard wherever the relation of employer 
and employed exists; and at all events they kept it to themselves. 
I am no believer in Arcadia. The English peasantry have never 
been what poets who drew their notions only from Virgil have 
loved to depict them. But the old race of labourers corresponded 
to this ideal less remotely than the new; and I believe that of the 
haymakers, reapers, and mowers who peopled the busy scene half a 
century ago, the majority would have been found fairly contented 
with their lot, loyal to their masters, proud of their country, and 
guiltless of all designs upon the British Constitution. 


* Hodge and his Master. 
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A familiar figure in many English counties at this time of the 
year used to be the Irish labourer. Forty years ago they used to 
come across in great numbers, and spread all over the Midlands. 
They were good workmen; only got drunk on Sundays; and, even 
then, were quite harmless. But their ways were strange, not tc 
say appalling. Wild-looking creatures they were ; and their con 
duct at railway-stations when they rushed pell-mell into third- 
class carriages, with loud yells and brandished sickles, added a new 
terror to the holiday season. Many causes have combined to rid 
the country of these gentry. The population of Ireland has 
diminished, and the demand for their labour has diminished. A 
few may still be met with; but they are no longer to be seen 
lying under the hedges by the side of all the turnpike roads be- 
tween London and York. 

A great difference between the present generation and their 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers arises from the change which 
has gradually taken place in the position of the tenant farmer. 
What are called the “good times” brought many men into 
agriculture from the outside—that is, from those classes who had 
hitherto pursued different avocations. There was a time when 
farming in England was almost hereditary, like some Eastern 
handicraft. Son succeeded father from generation to generation, 
frequently on the same farm; always in the same life. The 
peasantry and the farmer had grown up together side-by-side 
for centuries, and consequently thoroughly understood each 
other. The farmer made no pretence of being a gentleman. He 
dined in the kitchen with his men, and if a special cask of ale was 
preserved for his own drinking, that was all the difference between 
them. The two classes in fact lived together. It is easy to under- 
stand that under these conditions the ups-and-downs of agricul- 
tural life were borne much more easily by the men than they are 
now, and that when the labourer was so largely paid in kind, the 
tluctuations of wages were a matter of less importance to him. 
Master and man worked together in the same field, slept under the 
same roof, ate at the same table, and worshipped in the same 
church. And this was a system which, down to the beginning of 
the present century, had prevailed universally, and had lasted for 
ages. But when agricultural profits rose so rapidly as they did during 
the French War, when men began to make fortunes in agriculture, 
and when these conditions were prolonged by the operation of the 
new Corn Law, new men who knew not Joseph began to appear 
upon the scene, to take large farms, and to lead quite a different 
kind of life. These men, “the black-coated men,” were never 
in such close touch with the labourers as the older race had been, 
and their relations with the peasantry were less able to endure any 
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strain. Thomson’s Palemon, who is reported to have led the rural 
lite in all its joy and elegance, seems to have been rather before his 
age. His sentiments on seeing Lavinia among the gleaners would 
scarcely have animated the breast of the bold British yeoman in 
the days of George II. But the description is a very pretty 
one, which I always turn to with pleasure at this season of 
the year; and it is interesting, moreover, as showing that in those 
days the gleaners still followed the reapers, instead of being kept 
waiting as now till the corn is all carried. 

But when reaping and carrying and gleaning are all over, the 
beans have still to be got in before the harvest is complete. The 
bean-field contributes an element of melancholy to the landscape, 
and so far harmonizes with the feelings to which I have already 
referred. The contrast between the flowering bean-field in June 
and the ripe bean-field in October, 

‘*which slowly blackens in the sickening sun,” 

is very painful. Nothing is more fragrant, and few things prettier, 
than the first: few more dismal than the second. The pods turn 
quite black, and the stalks nearly so, and the whole crop wears a 
dowdy, disreputable aspect, befitting, indeed, the last dying days of 
warmth and verdure in which the bean harvest is usually gathered, 
but damping one’s spirits none the less. The dark black patches, 
interspersed with green fields and soft shining stubbles, present a 
most desolate appearance, as if the country had been burned or 
laid waste by an invader. But beans are now not often standing 
so late as October; and as soon as they were carried, harvest-home 
used to follow. 

We wonder if Paleimon and his young Lavinia after their marriage 
presided at the harvest-home supper, like Mr. and Mrs. Poyser, 
and watched old Tom Saft darting down on his second plate of 
beef with the same sympathetic interest. Here is another old in- 
stitution which has gone the way of the long oaken table and 
the bacon and the beans, and, whatever its defects, was cer- 
tainly a link in the chain binding farmer and labourer together 
which is not supplied by the modern system of harvest festivals 
where all the labourers are entertained together, and the man no 
longer feels himself the guest of his own particular master. 

Such thoughts as the above can hardly fail to occur to anyone 
interested in rural life as he watches the Autumn fields at the pre- 
sent day, notes the absence or great diminution of all the busy 
human life with which they formerly teemed, the difference in cos- 
tume and in manner of the few labourers whom he meets and con- 
verses with ; and finally reflects on the fact that the countryman, 
even when prosperous, is ceasing to care for the country, and is 
being drawn away more and more every day into the large towns, 
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Will Parish Councils bring him back? I doubt it. If what is called 
municipal life is to attract him, we must remember that he will 
be completely overshadowed by the other inhabitants of the village, 
by the small tradesman to whom he is probably in debt, and by the 
tenant farmer on whom he is dependent for employment. If he 
acquires a taste for administration he will go where he can enjoy 
it under different conditions. If it is the prospect of allotments 
or small holdings which will restore him to, or retain him on, his 
native soil, these are nothing new to him. In the large majority 
of English villages allotments have existed for the last forty years. 
The labourer did not leave his home for want of them, nor will he 
be recalled by the supply of them. Small holdings may do some- 
thing more, but I am afraid it is simple farm-work that so 
many of the peasantry are tired of, and not the alleged dulness of 
village life—the favourite fiction of reformers who know as much of 
rural England as of Timbuctoo or Kamskatka. The best men who 
are leaving our villages know that on farms of four acres they 
would be peasants still, and they desire to be something more. 
Autumn is not only the season of plenty; it is, secondly, the 
season of sport; and here, too, the contrast between the Septembers 
of to-day and the Septembers of fifty, forty, and even thirty years ago 
is something marked. It is just about thirty years ago that I can 
remember mown stubbles becoming general in the neighbourhood 
where I then lived. At first the wheat was mown, like oats, with a 
scythe: but the machine was not long in making its appearance, 
and the effect upon the cover was the same in each case. From 
that day dates a revolution in partridge-shooting, which, whatever 
may be thought of it exclusively from the gunner’s point of view, 
has not, I think, worked well for the interests of sport in gene- 
ral. The driving system, with its large parties of shooters and 
beaters, leaves no room for the friendly intercourse between land- 
lord and tenant which was an incident of the old style. Then the 
squire or the young squire took the field with one or, at most, two 
other guns, and, accompanied by the keeper and a man to mark, 
set off soon after nine o’clock for a long day among the stubble and 
turnips, with a friendly word for the tenant of every farm they 
shot over, who, in turn, told them the latest news about the coveys, 
where they had been last seen that morning, and where they 
usually jugged at night. Perhaps he would walk with the party 
for an hour or two and do a little marking, and was only too happy, 
if they were passing near his own farmhouse, to send for a large 
jug of cool home-brewed—that incomparable luxury only to be 
found in old-fashioned farmhouses, and every day, alas, becoming 
scarcer. There was no “unpleasantness” in those days about 
beans or standing barley, a fertile source of ill-feeling in this age of 
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brass, when, as a London carpenter said to me the other day, with 
an irony not common in his station, “We're all gentlemen.” I 
have often made one of such a party, sometimes with a gun, some- 
times without, and I have never enjoyed any kind of shooting so 
much. The bag on such a First of September was thought to be 
a good one if it averaged ten brace a gun, and men were well 
satisfied with eight. It was then not merely the shooting which 
made up the day’s pleasure: the search, the find, the pursuit, 
the pretty spectacle of two well-broken dogs quartering the ground 
at full speed with mathematical precision, and suddenly pulling 
themselves up as if struck to stone when they winded the game ; 
the stealthy approach, the tumult of the rising covey screaming 
and wheeling round over our heads; the quick but steady double 
shot which tumbles over two of them in opposite directions ; the glad 
greeting of the marker who from his post in the ash-tree has 
marked them safely into a large piece of clover; the picking up the 
odd birds one by one, and then, after three or four hours of this kind 
of fun, the luncheon under the shadow of a big white-thorn hedge, 
with a little stream of clear water trickling under it, and the banks 
clothed with long, thick, cool grass on which it is a luxury to lie. 
“These delights if thou couldst give!”—thou dost well deserve a 
foremost place, September of the olden time, among our Autumn 
reminiscences. 

[ am sometimes said to think too much of luncheon. Well, it 
may be so. I have a weakness for cool liquids and appetising 
solids after walking from nine to one on a nice hot First of Sep- 
tember: I have. And what is more, I have a shrewd suspicion 
that those who have not, have likewise little taste for a four hours’ 
tramp under a hot sun. As for the hot dishes and the champagne 
and so forth, which are said to accompany a modern drive, they 
may go to the devil along with the wretch, whoever he was, who 
first thought of a mowing-machine. However, here perhaps I am 
a little hasty. I suppose if anyone offered me lobster-salad and 
champagne even in the middle of a day’s shooting I shouid take 
it, at whatever sacrifice of principle. Miss Fotheringay, I remember, 
would “ go anywhere ” for these delicacies in an honourable manner, 
and there is nothing absolutely dishonourable in driving partridges 
after all. What I mean is that with the new system, a good deal 
of its old local colouring, much of its old social geniality, has 
departed from partridge-shooting ; and with this change it is easy 
to understand that another one has come too. There is less harmony 
than of old between landlord and tenant on the subject of game. 
This perhaps is only part of the general disturbance of all social 
relations, which has gone on increasing ever since the beginning of 
the deluge foretold by Lord Palmerston. But it has special causes 
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ot its own besides, and I think the changed conditions of shooting 
have an appreciable share in it. According to the latest authority 
on “ driving,” you can only have one good beat over the same 
ground in a season. Away, then, at one blow goes all friendly 
intercourse with the occupier and tiller of the soil, which the old 
style naturally carried with it, and to which I have already referred. 
The lounge on the stile, the passing chat with the labourer who is 
cutting barley or beans, or carting the last loads of wheat, or even 
perhaps at early plough ; the “Have a drop o’ beer, John,” if the 
keg is handy—the “ Thank ye kindly, sir,” and “ That do go down 
noice, that do,” as he accepts the otfer and returns the empty horn 
—the dropping in at the farmhouse in the evening for a cup of tea 
with the missis; all this kind of thing is incompatible with a party 
of ten guns under the command of a mounted keeper, who marches 
them from beat to beat like a regiment of soldiers, and when even 
to shoot a chance rabbit by the way is regarded as a breach of 
discipline, and the mark of an ill-regulated mind. 

Thank Heaven, however, the old lounging free-and-easy kind of 
shooting, with the companionship of pointers and setters, is not 
entirely extinct. It still lingers appropriately in the last refuge 
of the ancient Britons, where within sight of the Irish Channel I 
have had many such days and hope to have many more. But 
whatever exceptions may still be found, and I believe they are 
numerous in particular localities, there can be no doubt that on 
the whole, changed cultivation, agricultural depression, political 
agitation, the Ground Game Act, and the substitution of a highly 
artificial, and if I may so say, centralized system of partridge- 
shooting, for that which brought landowner, farmer, and labourer 
together, and provided many opportunities for pleasant intercourse 
between them, has robbed the First of September of many of its 
former charms; such as they were when the sportsman always felt 
that he was among friends, that he was injuring no man’s feelings 
in the pursuit of his favourite amusement ; and that wherever he 
went he was sure of a frank and good-humoured greeting, too often 
exchanged now for that formal civility from which all its old 
heartiness has departed. 

These are “ the Autumn thoughts” which force themselves on 
my mind whether I am shooting in person, or 

‘* Gazing on the happy Autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more,” 
with only an old walking-stick cut on Selborne Hanger and a 
faithful old spaniel for my companions. Again I must not be 
understood as representing the change in question to be omni- 
present, but it is frequent enough to sadden one’s reflections in 
looking on the September landscape. My own lines have fallen in 
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pleasant places, and I have seen comparatively little of the dis- 
agreeable side of modern partridge-shooting; but I have seen 
something, and I know that there is plenty more to be seen if you 
only know where to look for it. 

If looking across the fields and meadows as I have described 
myself doing, I observe in the distance peeping through its grove 
of oaks or elms the turrets of some “old manorial Hall,” instantly 
imagination is at work, conjuring up the changes which that 
hoary mansion has beheld even within the last very few years, and 
contrasting the blighted fortunes and despondent spirits of its 
inmates with the unchanging loveliness and verdure of the scenery 
by which it is surrounded. Here I am in direct contact with the 
beauty of Nature and the ugliness of life. In that old Hall, not 
thirty years ago, dwelt the long-descended owner in the prime of 
life, in full possession of his six or seven thousand a year, well- 
trained servants at his call, half a dozen hunters in his stables, 
abundance of game in his covers, a contented and prosperous 
tenantry—in short, everything which once combined to make the 
life of an English country gentleman one of the most enviable in 
the world. He had local public duties to discharge, and it has 
never been denied that he discharged them admirably, whether 
civil or criminal, whether as a magistrate or an administrator. 
The consciousness of being a useful public servant increased his 
self-respect and lent a new zest to his amusements. He was not 
merely a just, but a generous, landlord; and in those days, when 
this old hat was new, not a cottager on the estate but knew quite 
well that the parson and the squire were his best friends. 

Look on that picture and on this. Inside that dark green belt, 
but too probably destined to the axe ere many more Autumns 
have embrowned it, in his old library or smoking-room, sits the 
baronet, a hale old man with plenty of strength and nerve left for 
his old pursuits—but, alas! they are his no longer. His six or seven 
thousand a-year have dwindled down to less than two, a third of 
his estate is unoccupied, and the rest pays only half its former rent ; 
his menservants have departed, his pleasure-grounds are neglected, 
his gardens gone to rack and ruin, his stables are empty, the staft 
of workmen who were employed about the house and grounds, 
carpenters, gardeners, and woodmen, have been discharged; the 
trampling of horses and the grinding of the sawpit are heard no 
more. His shooting is let. And those administrative duties in 
which he formerly took so much pride, and which might have 
diverted his mind from private troubles, have been so curtailed or 
made so distasteful to him that they rather embitter than mitigate 
his lot. What is the First of September to him now? Sadly he 
thinks, as he gazes on his guns stowed away in a dark corner, of 
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the time when this was to him the most joyous moment of his 
life; when he sallied forth in the fresh September morning full of 
hope and excitement, without a care in the world, and sure of a 
good day’s sport among friendly and sympathetic neighbours. All 


‘ 
gave him a hearty welcome, and the more game he killed on their 
ground the better pleased they were. It is all over now. 

Nature smiles on him, but fortune frowns inexorably. The im- 
memorial elms, the lake, the brook, the grey church-tower, the 
blue hills in the distance, are all there, as of old, basking in the 
sweet September sunshine, unchanged in all essentials since the 
day when his gallant ancestor rode out with King Charles to 
the tield of Naseby. And now it has come to this. Better for the 
old line to have ended in the fifteen or the forty-five. Better 
had a Sir John or a Sir Edward have fallen sword in hand 
at Culloden, or have died at the hands of the executioner for a 
great cause and an ancient faith, leaving his estates to the usurper, 
than that his descendant should be ruined by miserable inches and 
his tamily expire in ignominious poverty. 

Not pleasant Autumn thoughts, these ; but they will come in. If 
we turn to the farmhouse and to the cottage we see that the cloud, 
which has settled down upon the Hall, helps to darken the whole 
village. The farmer tannot get a living, and grumbles at his land- 
lord for want of anyone else to grumble at; the labourers are 
getting lower wages, and grumble at the farmer, who cannot afford 
to pay better. The Hall no longer furnishes employment either for 
the men or for the women. It is impossible in such districts to 
conjure up the old hilarity of harvest. And then people suppose 
they are going to restore it all by a Parish Council! A Parish 
Council! By restoring what they call village self-government. 
As well attempt to restore Paradise by bidding people go about 
naked. 

Parish Councils are entitled to a place among the Autumn 
thoughts of 1894. For they are shortly to come into operation. 
They may be very good things in their way, and if they really are 
instrumental in permanently re-establishing on the soil a class of 
small owners such as were dispossessed by the operation of the 
Enclosure Acts in the last century, they will have effected a most 
salutary public object. This is the chief result which Lord Salis- 
bury expects from them. Helaughs at the idea of setting up 
Parish Councils merely to amuse the labourers. This indeed would 
be sufficiently ridiculous even if the labourer were likely to be 
amused by them; but heisnot. The village artisans, the publican, 
the Nonconformist minister, these are the men who will amuse 
themselves with Parish Councils, but not the agricultural labourer. 
If we wish to restore the rude forefathers of the hamlet who drove 
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their team afield in such a jocund mood, we shall hardly do it by 
penning up their posterity in a hot room to listen to the eloquence 
of the tailor and the butcher. That will hardly amuse them very 
much. 

We are well aware that there is a class of politicians in this 
country who are no doubt perfectly sincere in thinking that the 
old rural system of England was radically bad, and that the sooner 
it is broken up the better. A contented and well-conducted 
peasantry, neat and comfortable cottages, gardens, allotments, and 
cricket-grounds, soup, coals, and blankets, all denoting the pre- 
sence of a resident proprietor, might be very good things in their 
way ; but they were purchased at an awful price. How was it 
possible for the labourer, in the middle of all these good things, to 
hate the parson and the squire as a free and independent Briton 
was bound to hate them? Better not to have such things at all 
than to have them combined with these odious and degrading in- 
fluences. In the eyes of these reformers the old rustic loyalty and 
gaiety were nothing better than the careless, thoughtless merri- 
ment of the negro slave hugging his chains, and ignorant of what 
liberty meant. Persons who take this view of the social history of 
England may perhaps be excused for using every means in their 
power to uproot so mischievous a system. According ‘to modern 
notions, what is said of love and war seems to be equally true of 
politics : all is fair. The end justifies the means. And therefore, 
perhaps, we have no great right to complain of the tactics adopted 
by those who wish to complete what has already been begun, the 
destruction, namely, of the ancient régime. The tactics to which 
we refer are noticed in the last Report issued by the Committee of 
the Rural Labourers’ League, which held its annual meeting on the 
26th of July, under the presidency of Sir Henry James. The 
Report shows clearly that it is still on the Acts passed in 1887 and 
1890, and again in 1892, that the labourer must chiefly rely for the 
acquisition of allotments and small holdings where he cannot have 
them, which is very seldom, for the asking; and adds that the 
facilities provided by the Parish Councils Bill have been much 
exaggerated. It then goes on to say that persons unfriendly to 
these Acts, that is the Acts of 1887, 1890, and 1892, passed by the 
late Government, have done their best to misrepresent them, and 
prevent the labourers from taking advantage of them. They go 
from place to place denouncing the allotment Acts as “shams,” 
and they try to persuade the labourer that the Small Holdings Act 
will do them no good, because it is better for them to hire than to 
buy. On this point, however, the labourers have shown them- 
selves shrewder than their counsellors. They quite concur in the 
view taken by Lord Salisbury’s Government. “The wisdom of 
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those who framed the Act in holding out to the rural classes the 
prospect of becoming freeholders, rather than of remaining tenants 
of any local authority, has been confirmed by the opinions and 
desires of the men themselves.” As regards allotments, the 
labourers must be able to judge for themselves how far Conserva- 
tive legislation has been a sham, when they know that since 1887 
the number of allotments has increased throughout the country by 
not less than two hundred thousand. 

The League was established a few years ago by Mr. Jesse 
Collings, a man thoroughly in touch with the labourers on all the 
above questions, and one who may be accepted as an unimpeach- 
able authority. As the Report mildly puts it, it is a pity that 
efforts should be made to mislead the labourers with regard to the 
operation of these Acts “for political and Party purposes.” 

In a novel very famous in its day, and once attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone himself, there is a scene of which I am often reminded 
by the proceedings of these Radical missionaries. A village inn 
in a wild and lawless neighbourhood is attacked by a ferocious 
mob, and defended by a gentleman of the county, with his game- 
keepers, a few policemen, and the landlord and servants of the 
house. Both sides are well armed; but the commander of the 
little garrison, an able man and a good speaker, is anxious to try 
what peaceable means will do first. He throws open an upper 
window and addresses the crowd below. Gradually he is listened 
to; the mob respect his courage, and like the tone of his remarks. 
It seems almost as if he was likely to persuade them to disperse 
and desist from their attempt. While they are in this wavering 
condition a dark figure, who is deeply interested in the destruction 
of the house and all its inmates, is seen moving about in the rear 
and on the skirts of the mob, where the speaker’s words could not 
be distinctly heard. 

‘“«* Hoot him,’ said the figure to a boy ; ‘ why don’t you hoot and hiss him?’ 

*** Hoot him!’ yelled out the boy. ‘ Hoot him, hoot him !’ joined his neigh- 
bours. And the clamour once commenced, in a few moments the contagion seized 
the whole body, and a din and roar arose which drowned all that Villiers would 
have uttered. . . . . He continued to stand firm and unmoved, waiting for 
an oportunity of obtaining another hearing. Even a mob cannot hoot for ever ; 
and he might once more have gained an audience, when the same figure in the 


background, who had looked at his watch and seemed impatient of delay, once 
more crept into the crowd. 


“** Why don’t you have a fling at him?’ he said, to the same boy whom he had 
addressed before. ‘ Here’s a stone.’ 

** And Villiers the next moment heard the pane of glass above his head shiver 
into atoms. It was like the single big drop which brings down the whole torrent 


of the thunderstorm; and a volley of stones followed which shattered every 
window in the front of the house.” 


Yes: the Revolutionist, both civil and religious, has looked at 
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his watch, and is impatient of delay. He knows that in regard to 
some of his favourite projects, time is not upon his side. A little 
while and it will be too late. His first object therefore is to pre- 
vent anything which is done for the people by Conservatives and 
Unionists from having any effect upon them; and the means 
which he employs is by creeping about among the villages and 
assuring the labourers that all the measures intended ostensibly 
for their benefit are mere “shams,” and should be hooted rather 
than cheered. 

Agitation is a force which is necessarily offensive and can with 
difticulty be employed on the side of the defence. It is now 
directed by skilful leaders towards widening the breach between 
class and class in the English counties; and their most effective 
weapon is that quiet, but persistent, unremitting, system of mis- 
representation and detraction which is carried on day by day 
through every hamlet in Great Britain. With propagandism of 
this class it is very difficult to cope; and we would rather rely on 
the intrinsic strength of the threatened institutions and the root 
which they have really taken in the national heart, than on any 
counter-organization. Many a storm has beaten on them; but the 
billows have rolled back again without effect, and so we hope they 
will do in the future. For the present, however, we are concerned 
only with the temper of the rural population, and the difference 
perceptible between what they are at this moment and what they 
were fifty years ago. It is unnecessary to look back as far as the 
middle of the last century, when English agriculture was carried on 
under different conditions. We need only look back to the early 
days of the Victorian era, and take as an example the generation 
ending with the beginning of the agricultural depression about 
twenty years ago. During the whole of that period the relations 
between the three branches of the agricultural interest continued 
to be friendly and kindly. The irritation caused at first by the 
new Poor Law had begun to wear off. Free Trade had neither 
lowered the price of wheat nor the rate of wages. Through the whole 
thirty years good seasons and good harvests largely preponderated; 
and in all those country villages where there was a resident vicar 
or squire of average common sense, liberality, and good nature, I 
feel certain that the peasantry, as a rule, were satisfied with their 
lot, and well-disposed towards all above them. 

We have left this state of things behind us, and are going for- 
ward to we know not what. “It may be we shall reach the Happy 
Isles; it may be that the gulphs will wash us down.” It may be 
that in the coming time we shall see the soil of England once more 
largely held by a class of small proprietors, hardy, frugal, and in- 
dustrious, and reproducing the rural life of that long past age 
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when, according to the best authorities, the English peasantry 
reached the culminating point of their prosperity. But before 
the tillers of the soil in England can be again what they were 
in the days of George II, so many other changes must also 
be effected, so many old prejudices abandoned, so many jealousies 
appeased, so many social problems solved, so many economic 
theories disproved, so many political habits, which have now become 
a second nature, unlearned, that I despair of any such consumma- 
tion as that within the lifetime of the rising generation. All that 
legislation can effect in that direction is a drop in the ocean. There 
must be a change in the character of the people; we must breathe 
a different moral atmosphere, before the conditions so extolled by 
Hallam can possibly be revived. 

However, there are still cakes and ale. Though much is taken, 
much of the happy country-life still remains. If we can only catch 
the mood of “Old Leisure” for a month or two, we need see little 
difference. We may light upon places even now where the pea- 
santry are still what Enceladus was before the gigantomachia* 
—contented, cheerful, and true to all their old traditions: so that 
for those about to take a holiday among the meadows and corn- 
fields the prospect need not be materially different from what it 
was when the middle-aged among us were children. Nature is 


still there in all her beauty, and still divine, whatever may have 
happened to man. 


T. E. KEBBEL. 


* Keats’ /lyperion. 
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AN IRISH LANDLORD'S BUDGET AND ITS CRITICS. 


Mr. T. W. RusseLt must have a very bad conscience. If he had 
a good one the casual mention of his name in a note on “An 
Irish Landlord’s Budget” would not have driven him to take up 
arms as the champion of the competitive politician and the 
demagogue in The National Review for August. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the sport of pursuing agrarian mare’s-nests in Committee 
Room No. 17, and watching, with more or less patience, the bot- 
toms being knocked out of them by the few competent and 
impartial witnesses that were examined there, palled after many 
weeks; and the exercise of dishing up a nucedoine of all the 
favourite fallacies of the Irish agrarian agitator in the very trans- 
parent disguise of kind advice to an Irish Landlord furnished a 
welcome interlude. Mr. Russell is understood to have received, in 
acknowledgment of his splendid services to the Unionist cause, 
free leave and licence from the Unionist Party at large, and the 
landlords of South Tyrone in particular, to utter as much nonsense 
as he likes about the Irish Land Question, and no one can fairly 
accuse Mr. Russell of neglecting to take full advantage of this 
privilege. A “free hand” to Mr. Russell does not, however, neces- 
sarily imply ashut mouth to everybody else,—outside South Tyrone, 
at any rate. I hope, therefore, that I may be permitted to answer 
some of Mr. Russell’s questions, and to comment on some of his 
statements. 

Query 1. Mr. Russell says he would really like to know whether 
anyone,—whether “the Irish Landlord himself,’—believes it to be 
a fact that the depreciation—more correctly the destruction—of 
the selling value of Irish estates has been brought about chiefly, 
if not entirely, by the confiscation of landlords’ legal rights by the 
Land Acts ? 

Answer: Yes. Everyone in Ireland except the competitive 
politician knows it to be a fact. 

Query 2. Mr. Russell asks: Would an English or Scottish estate 
fetch the same price now which it would have fetched in 1864 ? 

Answer: Probably not. The selling value has depreciated in 
some approximate proportion to the fall in agricultural values and 
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to the diminished demand for land for hire. In 1864 there were 
plenty of people in England and Scotland ready to buy estates at 
prices that would not yield more than two per cent. on the invest- 
ment. There are rather fewer in 1894, but there are still a great 
many, in spite of a vague uneasiness caused among investors in 
land, even in Great Britain, by the passage of the Irish Land Acts. 
The attempt to compare this state of things with that caused in 
Ireland by the Land Acts and their administration is a wild flight 
of fancy. Owing to the nature of Irish farming operations, the fall 
in agricultural value has been much less, all round, there than in 
England ; and whereas the demand for land to hire at a rent has in 
parts of England almost ceased, there is no perceptible falling off 
in the demand for rented land in Ireland. Yet, while in England 
the market for landlords’ property has only fallen otf to a moderate 
extent, in Ireland it has been absolutely annihilated. The obvious 
reason for this contrast is that while in Great Britain the man 
who buys an estate buys the land, in Ireland, if there were any 
man who would buy an estate, he would buy he knew not what— 
an interest already subject to partial confiscation three times over 
in twenty years, and which is daily threatened with a further dose 
of the mixture as before. The result is, no buyers; the cause, the 
operation of the Land Acts. This is as plain as the sun at noon- 
day to anybody but a competitive politician. 

Query 3. Is the Irish landlord not better off under these Acts 
than the English and Scottish landlord without them ? 

Answer: Certainly not. If there has been a greater fall in 
English and Scotch rents in recent years than in Irish rents (which 
as regards the average of the whole island has not been proved), 
the rental of Great Britain increased enormously in the period im- 
mediately preceding the present depression, while in Ireland rents 
hardly increased at all—in fact the rents actually paid by the 
sitting tenants on the whole diminished—the small rise that took 
place in the landlords’ rents being in large measure due to the fall- 
ing in of old middlemen’s leases. The minute the usual rebound 
that occurs after every period of depression, long or short, begins, 
the landowners of Great Britain will receive the whole benefit. 
There is very little prospect of Irish landlords receiving any of it. 
The tenants are being taught that they have a right to any “un- 
earned increment” that may arise. Any increase of rent in future 
will be protested against as an infringement of the tenant’s in- 
terests that is now being bought and sold at high prices, in the 
confident expectation that Parliament will see to it that the land- 
lord shall sutter all the loss and the tenant profit by all the gain, 
in the ups and downs of agriculture in the future. 

Query 4. Why should an Irish landlord go on to ruin in this 
VOL. XXIV. 8 
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way / My friend whose Budget I expounded to the readers of The 
Nutional Review is obviously too easy-going an old gentleman 
to amass much wealth in these fidgety times, but he is not gener- 
ally held to be an absolute fool, and he will, therefore, probably, 
“ pull himself together ” sooner or later, but Mr. Russell’s instruc- 
tions will not help him much in the process. Mr. Russell professes 
to “ provide the Irish Landlord with what he desires, a ‘ reformed 
Budget.’” But what was asked for was a “ reformed Budget for an 
Irish Landlord.” All Mr. Russell gives is some impracticable re- 
commendations for transmogrifying an Irish Landlord into a more 
or less bloated capitalist, who, Mr. Russell thinks, will have no 
responsibilities. No one can deal more effectively with a simple 
scheme of robbery concocted by political opponents than Mr. Rus- 
sell; but, with regard to the more every-day, and at the same time 
more complicated aspects of the Irish Land Question, he displays 
something like what theologians call “invincible ignorance.” He 
need not be afironted at being told this. Non omnia possumus 
omnes. Mr. Russell can, perhaps, do more things than most 
people, but he cannot do or understand everything. He extracts 
the following eleven items of expenditure from the “Irish Land- 
lord’s Budget,” which he says are incidental to the position of a 
landlord, and would cease if the landlord sold his interest in the 
land to the occupiers. 
£ 
Income Tax reduction from £140 to, say, ... si ... 100 
Poor Rate (landlord now pays half on all holdings above 
£4 value), reduced from £105 to 

County Cess, reduced from £100, say, to 

Estate Pension List ao ne ~ _ as 

Agent’s Fees - naa sia ais a _ ..- 200 

Bailiff’s Salary nei oa ah oe od se .. BD 

Gamekeeper’s Salary as sss ‘ei or st . «2 

Law Expenses hn dis as wie “se .. 100 

tepairs to Tenement Houses _... win 9 6 .. 100 

Purchasing back from tenants Rights of Occupation . 300 


Expenditure on Land taken up from tenants . 300 


£1,295 

As it is impossible to gather from his paper what Mr. Russell 
really means by “ceasing to be a landowner,” it is equally im- 
possible to say exactly how far astray he is in his estimates of 
relief from taxation. The sudden stopping of all small pensions 
is a funny item. Ifa tenant's widow has been promised an an- 
nuity of £5 a year for life for the surrender of her interest in some 
land, in lieu of a lump sum for tenant-right, for the mutual con- 
venience of herself and her landlord ; if an old farm servant is 
getting a pension of £5 or £10 a year in addition to a free house 
and garden, Mr. Russell thinks these payments should be stopped 
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as soon as the tenanted land is sold to the tenants under the 

Land Purchase Acts! But de minimis not curat Russell. The 

complete extermination of game seems to be one of the reforms 

he advocates. No doubt he thinks the landlord and his sons 

and friends will have too much to do looking after the risky 

investments he recommends to them to indulge in field-sports. 

Some people might think that Mr. Russell wished to make 

residence in Ireland as devoid of attraction as possible for the 

“Garrison.” But is not Mr. Russell an opponent of the Land and 

National Leagues whose special policy this is? Moreover, does 

he not say that he does not wish the present Irish landlords ill ? 

And is not Mr. Russell an honourable man? Probably, if we could 

get to the bottom of the feeling that dictated the proposal to abolish 
gaimekeepers, even of the most modest kind, as part of an Irish 
country gentleman’s retinue, it would be found to be covered by 
some such formula as this : “Shooting used to be the special amuse- 
ment of ‘the nobility and gentry.” Therefore grouse and snipe, 
though in themselves harmless and valuable, ought to be ex- 
terminated. Mr. Russell does not tell us by what precise form of 
fraud upon the Land Commission and the Treasury he proposes 
that “Tenement Houses” should be sold under the Land Purchase 
Acts and the expense of their maintenance saved ; nor whether his 
observations lead him to think that the occupiers of tenement 
houses and the country generally would benetit by the transference 
of the ownerships of such houses from large landowners to small. 
The last two items, amounting to £600 out of the £1,200 (odd), 
which Mr. Russell proposes that the landlord should save, as ex- 
penses “involved in the relation of landlord and tenant,” are obviously 
really expenses incurred in a partial carrying-out of that very sever- 
ance of the relation of landlord and tenant advocated by Mr. Russell, 
in cases where the Land Acts have made those relations especially 
ditficult by rendering it virtually impossible to let agricultural 
land—or allow it to remain let—for more than eleven months at 
a time without establishing a perpetuity interest in favour of the 
tenant and against the landlord. It is not the least of the evils 
inflicted on the landlord and the public by the legislative abolition 
of freedom of contract in land (of which Mr. Russell wishes to “ save 
the mark!” whatever that may mean) that he is obliged to hold 
land, even at a loss, that he could otherwise let at a profit, unless 
he is prepared to part with it for ever. 

The ballad-singer’s version of the life of St. Patrick says that 
under the effect of his preaching “the snakes committed suicide 
to save themselves from slaughter.” The Land League and the 
organizers of the Plan of Campaign have tried by various methods 
within the last fifteen years to induce the landlords to do likewise. 

&* 
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In some cases with success; in others without. Their object 
was to get rid of a formidable difficulty in the way of Home Rule 
(by which they meant Parnell-or-Tim-Healy-tempered-by-Arch- 
bishop-Walsh Rule). What Mr. Russell’s object is in taking up 
their song is not clear. His tones are rather more dulcet, but 
his arguments are not more persuasive. “If you will not 
smilingly surrender half your property you will be robbed of the 
whole,” is what it comes to. In many cases it assumes the form of 
Sir Boyle Roche’s famous dictum, that Irish landlords should be 
prepared to sacrifice the whole of their property to save the rest. 
The reasoning of Mr. Russell is after all uncommonly like the 
reasoning of Robin Hood. 

Mr. Russell tries to base an argument on an alleged admission by 
the writer of the “ Budget ” that “he can get £70,000 for the estate 
under the Land Purchase Acts.” No such admission was made. 
“ With exceptional luck, after long and difficult negotiations, the 
landlord might now possibly hope to realize £70,000” were the words 
used. To assume “exceptional luck” in the affairs of an Irish land- 
lord fin de siecle isa prodigious assumption. If the tenants believe 
Mr. Russell when he tells them that their rents are certain to be con- 
siderably “ modified” at the end of the present judicial term, and 
that what is legally and customarily the landlord’s is “morally ” 
(whatever that means) the tenant’s, that land cannot maintain 
landlord, tenant and labourer, that agriculture is a “doomed 
industry,” &ec., &e., the tenants are exceedingly unlikely to agree 
to terms of sale that will produce anything like £70,000. In- 
deed, they would be great fools if they did, and it is not easy to 
see how Mr. Russell, if he himself believes what he says, could 
advise them to do so. 

Should the tenants be wise enough to disregard Mr. Russell’s 
vaticinations and show a disposition to take advantage of the exist- 
ing facilities for the acquisition of the ownership of land by the 
occupier on fair terms, the arrangement will probably be upset 
by some agrarian pessimist sent down by Mr. Murrough O’Brien to 
value for the Land Commission, who on some occult theory of his 
own will pronounce the security to be insufficient for the advance. 

The chances of the landlord selling his estate for £70,000 are 
small; the chances of his upsetting everything and settling 
nothing, and making his rents harder to collect by trying to sell 
and failing, are great. 

But suppose we make the large assumption that the estate can 
be sold for £70,000. The beautiful “way of escape” which “the 
Legislature with great wisdom and forethought have provided 
for the landlords,” provides, among other things, that the ven- 
dor, who is to be allowed to “escape,” must leave at least one- 
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fifth of the purchase money in the hands of the broker as 
security for the purchaser, to whom the Land Commission ad- 
vances the money on a mortgage of his land, having ascertained 
by valuation that the land itself furnishes an ample margin of 
security. The balance Mr. Russell proposes to invest at five per 
cent. at “some risk.” I should rather think it would be at some 
risk! It seems that when writing he contemplated an immediate 
new departure in exceptional legislation regarding landed property, 
by which all existing settlements affecting such property should 
become waste paper. The Session is over, and Mr. Russell has not 
carried a Bill for repudiating all marriage contracts through all its 
stages ; so we may take three per cent., at the present price of all 
decently safe securities, as about what the purchase money will 
yield (I do not know how Mr. Russell arrives at 3} as the interest 
payable on the guaranteed deposit). Therefore, in the unlikely 
event of the landlord being able to nominally realize £70,000, his 
income from it would be some £2,100, not £3,300. The house and 
curtilage, which cost £12,000, will, Mr. Russell says, prove of con- 
siderable value. He does not put a figure to it. Nor have | 
noticed that he has moved for a Report from Her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative at Bang-kok regarding the basis upon which the annual 
value of white elephants is calculated by those who receive them 
as presents. 

On p. 783 Mr. Russell says “the home-farm and other incidentals 
now produce £540 ”—a tigure Mr. Russell can only arrive at by in- 
cluding £300, sales of cattle, &c., off the home-farni—and proceeds 
to add this £540 to his other fancy amounts to make up a future 
revenue of £3,840 for the Irish landlord. In the next paragraph 
he points out that the home-farm accounts show an annual expen- 
diture of £600, and that “all that this expenditure realizes by way 
of income appears to be £300.” No doubt, in propounding his “re- 
formed Budget” for an Irish landlord, Mr. Russell is putting him- 
self into training for the day when standing in Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt’s place he shall propound a “popular Budget” to the 
House of Commons. The neat juggle by which he includes the 
gross receipts of a business carried on at a loss in his estimate of 
permanent revenue would come in capitally in a popular Budget 
speech; but I venture to advise Mr. Russell, when making use of 
this device, not to draw special attention immediutely afterwards 
to the figures which show that the sum so used represents loss and 
not profit. In order to conceal the connexion, a larger tract of 
padding should intervene, and, above all, the tell-tale figures should 
not be rendered so extraordinarily conspicuous by the startling 
announcement that Mr. Russell (surely for the first time in his life) 
tinds a statement on a matter he does not understand “ embarrass- 
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ing!” But he can hardly mean this. The wording is misleading. The 
“outsider” must be someone else, who may conceivably find the 
entry of an annual loss of £300 under the head of income em- 
barrassing. The cause of the disastrous failure of our landlord’s 
agricultural op2rations are sufficiently set forth in the Budget. 
Mr. Russell’s attempt to use it to support his “doomed industry” 
theory will not wash. Everyone, except the competitive politician, 
knows that the minority of Irish landlords who, either by nature or 
education, are real farmers, make farming pay well encugh even 
now. But I am digressing. Let us suppose all these impossi- 
bilities got over, and the landlord at liberty to invest four-fifths 
of £70,000 at “some risk.” The proposal comes to this: that the 
Irish Landlord should part with his paternal acres, which, though 
the rent from them may be reduced, cannot run away, and invest 
the purchase-money in South American Railways, Australian 
Banks, and the like, where his whole capital may vanish into thin 
air any fine morning. Did Mr. Russell ever unbend his mind by 
reading the story of “ Hans in Luck” in Grimm’s collection? The 
hero of that tale starts for home with seven years’ wages in gold, 
but meets with a T. W. Russell of the period, who persuades him 
that it will be greatly to his advantage to give away the whole of 
it for a horse. A second T. W. Russell gives him equally good 
reasons for changing the horse for a cow. A third induces him to 
change the cow for a pig; and a fourth to change the pig for a 
goose. The fifth T. W. Russell Hans meets with is a knife-grinder, 
who recommends him to go into business with a worn-out grind- 
stone, which he gives him in exchange for the goose, promising 
that he will hear the money rattle in his pockets as he walks— 
(meaning, no doubt, five per cent. interest on the nominal value of 
the grindstone). The grindstone falls into a well, and Hans falls 
upon his knees and thanks God that he is so well rid of all his 
troubles. The Irish Landlord who is in a hurry to be able to sing the 
song of vacwus viator cannot make a better beginning than by follow- 
ing Mr. Russell’s advice. For the Irish country gentleman of the class 
represented in the “ Budget,” burdened with some sense of re- 
sponsibility to his family and other belongings, Mr. Russell’s “clear 
way out” is no thoroughfare. 

I am reluctant to knock any of the gilt off the gingerbread of 
Mr. Russell’s flowing electioneering phrases. I know flapdoodle is 
what they feed—constituents—with. I know “You are requested 
not to irritate the animals.” But the food should be administered 
direct and in appropriate vessels. The Budget having been en- 
trusted to me to present to your readers, I am bound to wash it 
up after this attempt to use it as a flapdoodle basin. 

“Land will not produce three profits ; it cannot maintain landlord, 
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tenant, and labourer”! What land? Will Mr. Russell tell us that 
we have reached a stage where none but the best of the best land 
will yield a return for labour and cost of cultivation? Is it not 
notorious that considerable prices are paid in Ireland for the right 
to farm very inferior and totally unimproved land at a rent? Is 
there not a vast difference in the return between the worst land in 
cultivation, and the better, and best land in cultivation? If the 
worst land in cultivation can be farmed at all, cannot all land that 
is any better yield a rent? Does not the right to occupy all 
such land command a price? How can interest on purchase 
money be extracted from land if rent cannot? Does Mr. Russell 
propose to take the further step necessary, according to his theory, 
and abolish free sale as well as free contract in letting? On how 
many hundred million pounds of money, borrowed on the security 
of land in hand, does Mr. Russell think interest is being paid by 
occupying owners on the Continent? Does he suppose it easier 
paid as usury than it would be as rent? Of nothing is it more 
true than of rent—EZxpellus furca tumen usque recurret. No 
Land Act and no Land Commission can alter by one farthing the 
amount of rent that any piece of land will, in the long-run, pay. 
You may, no doubt, prevent the rent running back into the pockets 
of present Irish landlords, and into those of their heirs and assigns. 
You may even make some of it run for a few years into the pockets 
of some of the present sitting tenants. After a few years it will all 
be running into some third person’s pocket ; and it may be worth 
the while of some of our agrarian reformers to take a look abroad 
and see whether they think the arbitrary confiscation of the pro- 
perty of Irish landlords for the ultimate benetit of the Jew is 
“worth the candle,” as they say in France. 

Then comes (at the beginning, and again at the end, of Mr. Rus- 
sell’s paper) his prize mare’s-nest about tenant’s improvements. 
“The Irish Landlord does nothing,” says Mr. Russell. “The tenant 
created and maintained every bit of building on the land; he 
made the drains, he fenced the land. The roads were made out of 
the County Cess which he paid. Morally, every farthing of this 
belonged to the tenant ; legally, and in fact, it all belonged to the 
landlord. . . . has this any moral right to stand?” «c., Ke. 
No part of this statement will hold water. Many Irish landlords 
spent large sums in all kinds of improvements, including the con- 
solidation of farms and the erection of buildings on them, although 
such expenditure was seldom remunerative and almost always un- 
popular. When the tenant built the houses and was not paid or 
otherwise compensated he paid and pays no rent for them, although 
it is by no means as clear as Mr. Russell would have us think that 
if I built on Mr. Russell’s land, knowing the law to be that any- 
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thing I built on Mr. Russell’s land would become Mr. Russell’s pro- 
perty, I am morally entitled to refuse to pay him a farthing of rent 
for the building, even after enjoying it rent-free for a number of 
years. “In fact,’ however, not only were Irish tenants hardly 
ever charged any rent for houses they built themselves, but thou- 
sands paid and are paying no rent for houses towards the erection 
of which the landlords gave substantial assistance. Mr. Russell’s 
statement about improvement requires the following qualifications. 
In many cases the landlord made, or paid for, or contributed to 
the cost of the improvements. In many more cases the tenant made 
no improvements at all. In many more, again, the tenant not 
only did not improve, but seriously deteriorated his farm. In very 
few of the cases where the tenant really improved the value of his 
farm was he charged rent on any part of the improved value. 
Since 1881 he cannot be so charged, except in the few exceptional 
cases where the improved value is out of all proportion to the cost. 
In these cases the larger part of such improved value is due to the 
previously undeveloped inherent qualities of the soil which belongs 
to the landlord and upon which he is “morally” entitled to rent. 
The point about the County Cess is borrowed without either ac- 
knowledgment or examination from the armoury of the leading 
Derry Home-Rule solicitor, who forged the weapon for the special 
purpose of “ going one better” than Mr. Russell. All the “ Cess,” 
of course, really comes out of the landlord’s pocket, as the amount 
of Cess is and was always considered in fixing a rent. 

“ No witness in Committee Room No. 17 has ventured to dispute 
this” (7.e., the authenticity of the great mare’s-nest), says Mr. Rus- 
sell, as if witnesses on the landlords’ side had been examined before 
the Committee. The enquiry was closured immediately after the ex- 
unination of one witness on the landlords’ side. When Mr. Russell 
wrote his paper, not one such witness had been examined. All the wit- 
nesses, with the exception of three or four neutral gentlemen, were 
Land Commissioners, who, while they were apparently turned adrift 
to fix fair rents on all Irish farms, without rudder or compass in the 
shape of rules or instructions, really understood their mission to be 
the reduction of all rents, fair or unfair. “I’m paid to pull rents 
down, and you're paid to keep them up,” was the well-known 
remark of a Land Commissioner to a land agent. Their business 
in Committee Room No. 17 was, first, to justify their action in the 
past, and, second, to suggest such further legislation as would pro- 
vide them and their colleagues with plenty of employment in the 
future and, incidentally, prevent landlords and tenants from freezing 
them out by settling their rents, &c., amicably and cheaply among 
themselves. None of these gentlemen said anything that they did 
not conceive to be true at the time they said it, but in dealing with 
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matters with regard to which all hitherto accepted notions of the 
rights of property have been liquified by the Land Acts, the “ per- 
sonal equation ” necessarily plays a powerful part. 

It is very good of Mr. Russell to leave the punishment of the 
children for the sins of the fathers to Providence. Providence will 
no doubt appreciate his kind confidence and great condescension. 
But the children are not being punished for the sins of their fathers. 
The landlords who are being worst used are those whose fathers were 
never accused of sinning in any way against their tenants. The few 
who were extortioners are, by comparison, generally let off in a coach 
by the Land Commissioners. It is not in the least a case of the 
punishment of the children for the sins ofthe fathers. It is a flagrant 
case of the punishment of the innocent for the guilty. Perhaps this 
“comes out true in nature” too, and is another of the very few 
things Mr. Russell will admit that he cannot understand. A bad 
conscience will account for a great deal, but it does not seem to 
me adequately to account for so clever a man writing so foolish a 
paper as this of Mr. Russell’s appears on the surface to be. I think 
it must be intended to convey a second and hidden meaning. 
“The Irish Landlord does nothing,” “ He is certain to lose more,” 
“They have probably the best chance they are ever likely to have” 
(1.e., of losing not only their paternal acres, and most of their in- 
terests in life, but also fully half their present incomes). On the 
other hand, “ not wishing the present landlords ill, and desiring to 
give them every penny to which they are entitled.” Again, “ Let 
him cease to be a landowner,” and on the other hand, “ Let him act 
the part of country gentleman.” These are dark sayings. One 
explanation of these oracles suggests itself to me. Mr. Russell 
has convinced himself that the advocacy of the robbery of the 
landlord for the benefit of the tenant is an essential part of the 
competitive politician’s duty, and a condition of his existence. On 
the other hand he finds that landlords are steadier and more long- 
suffering political supporters, and more agreeable companions than 
tenants, and it is them he would really like to serve. How reconcile 
this conflict ? Nothing easier. Reverse the relative position of the 
individuals. Let the landlord sell all his land to his tenants, and 
then let him hire as much of it as possible from them at a rent, to 
“act the part of country gentleman” with. Then Mr. Russell will 
be in a position, without losing his character as a competitive poli- 
tician, to help the new tenant (old landlord) to rob back from the 
new landlord (old tenant) all and more than all he helped the old 
tenant (new landlord) to rob from the old landlord (new tenant), 
and so Mr. Russell will redress all wrongs, reconcile conflicting 
duties and desires, and salve his sore conscience ! 

The “ Budget ” has been very successful in one respect. It has 
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induced the accountant who can make the balance appear on 
whichever side his client wishes to reveal his present whereabouts. 
He is on the staff of United Ireland. (How came the directors of 
The Freeman’s Journal not to secure his services?) In an article 
in United Ireland of July 28th, after expressing at nearly two 
columns length his righteous indignation that such a being as a 
landlord should still dare to live, he gives, as the net result of a 
Budget showing an annual expenditure of £5,280 as against £4,448 
annual incomings, the statement that “this excellent financial 
juggler has a nice tidy balance left of £732. So that . . . he 
has at his bank put by for a rainy time . . . a sum not far 
short of £1,000 per annum.” The discovery that bank overdrafts 
can be made to provide for a rainy time will probably be highly 
appreciated in Great Britain as well as in Ireland; but why does 
the modest writer give away to the compiler of the Budget the 
credit of being an “excellent financial juggler” ? 

An evening journal printed on pale green also honoured the 
Budget with an appreciative notice, but as it would be unreason- 
able to expect a pale green reviewer to understand the difference 
between gross receipts and the income a man has “to live on ”— 
much less the difference between the question of how “ to live on” 
any given income, and that of how to fulfil certain duties and re- 


sponsibilities on the same income, I will only express my thanks to 
the pale green Editor for drawing attention to our Budget. 


THE ANNOTATOR OF “AN IRISH LANDLORD’s BUDGET.” 


ROSEMARY. 


I. 


Tue Pendleton ladies lived at a pretty old cottage in the outskirts 
of Newhurst, itself one of the most charming of country towns. 
Pendleton Mill the place was called, though all that remained of 
the mill that once spanned the streain in a sprawl of somnolent 
prosperity was one time-black shed and the ruins of the mill-wheel 
mouldering between sunken weed-grown walls. The cottage was 
built at a little distance from the mill, in a hedged enclosure ot 
sloping bank that led down to the stream where it was broadest 
and most tranquil. Standing toward the sun in that soft green space, 
its old red walls half-covered with clinging ivy and rambling roses, 
its bright windows reflecting or seeming to reflect the bright water, 
it was the prettiest sight to be seen for a mile about, and the gayest 
on a summer day. All that was needed to make it perfect was a 
little more wildness, or rather a little less of prim restraint. The 
house, indeed, had an exuberant irregularity of its own which 
nothing could compel to any look of straitness; but everything 
about it, the garden plots, the garden paths, the bosses and bowers 
of shrubbery, even the four or five great trees, seemed conscious 
that the hands that kept them beautiful were somewhat too 
severe. 

Within doors the whole population of things witnessed to the 
same feeling in a kind of sweet contented religiosity. The windows 
were broad but the ceilings were low; therefore it was a soft reflected 
light that filled the wide rooms even on the brightest day—a light 
so gentle that it would have hushed the chatter of the most 
loquacious bric-a’-brac that ever came from foreign parts. But 
there was no bric-d-brac to gossip even in whispers; nothing 
superfluous or challenging to sight. In these dim rooms the 
sparse and spindled furniture shone apart in modest rectitude, each 
piece in its own place, and each apparently wrapt in its own sober 
though not all uncheerful meditations. 

And now, perhaps, the Pendleton ladies themselves have been 
sufficiently described : for as their surroundings were, so were they. 


The garden where no plant of straggling growth was suffered, the 
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low-browed house with its dim and gentle amplitude of peace 
within, were exactly conformable to the two women who passed 
their lives there in disciplined content. To view their home, with its 
daily look of Sunday as George Herbert described it, was to know 
themselves. The only thing to be explained is why they should 
be called the Pendleton ladies instead of by their proper names as 
other folk are. They were so called for short. For while they 
seeined to be related to each other on terms of close equality, and 
did inathousand affectionate little ways insist that their neighbours 
should take them on no other terms even in the slightest thing, 
they weren't of the same name. So not to say, “Miss Patchard and 
Miss North,” or, “Miss North and Miss Patchard,” which besides 
being a cumbrous form of expression gave a precedence to one or 
the other that was felt to be particular, they were called by un- 
spoken agreement the Pendleton ladies. 

If there was any other reason, it was because they were so 
entirely of one mind in their goodness. Their four eyes were 
as two to see all that went wrong about them, their two hearts were 
as one in contrivance for putting matters straight, and without ever 
discussing the point, their two heads were agreed on the politic 
kindness of hardly seeming to see or taking pains to contrive. Yet 
of the two women one was preferred, and this was Miss Patchard, 
the elder. She was the elder, and the smaller, and it was plain that 
she had been the prettier in her day; a time which some old 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood could remember, though not so 
many ladies. And they could also remember something else, at 
least as a general impression uncertified by actual knowledge; 
which something was that whereas the serenely pious old Quaker 
spirit had been born in Mary Patchard, and had visibly appeared 
in her before she was twenty, it was otherwise with Miss North. 

Who Miss Patchard was everybody knew, and her good mother, 
and her horrible blaspheming father, who died in apoplectic rage at 
forty-one; but of Miss North’s beginnings all that was known was 
that Mary Patchard, her own mistress while still a young woman, 
brought her home to Pendleton in dead of night thirty years 
before, without warning to anybody that she was to have a com- 
panion or any explanation as to who the companion was. The 
whence or the why of her introduction was only the ghost of a 
mystery now, and that an unregarded ghost for those in whose 
memory it might sometimes walk. But it made a good deal of 
whispering gossip at the time; for one thing, because nobody saw 
Miss North for weeks after her arrival, so closely was she kept at 
Pendleton Mill, and, for another thing, because the station-master 
had it that a stiff, ofticial-looking person, who somehow reminded 
him of lunatic asylums, sat on the box-seat of the “fly” which 
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conveyed the tio ladies to the mill that night. Lunacy? Ah! if 
the station-master had only known! The man was a police-con- 
stable. Not that he wore his Sunday clothes to escort a released 
criminal from gaol to the shelter of Miss Patchard’s cottage—as of 
course would have been the surmise had the constable’s true quality 
been known. Rosa North’s guilt was that she, being quite friend- 
less though not in poverty, and suddenly thrown at eighteen into 
a desperate passion of grief and despair, had rushed into the 
Thames. Mary Patchard saw the story in a newspaper, and a 
voice whispered at her heart the words, “Now then!” It was 
enough. Without a second thought or a moment’s doubt, she 
posted that same morning to London, spoke with a magistrate who 
had “remanded” the wild girl, and at night brought her back, a 
creature mazed in sleep, to her own quiet nest. 

But all this was a dead secret. Not a soul in Newhurst or its 
environs ever heard that of Miss North; any inore than it was 
known that from the first saying of her prayers at Pendleton Mill 
(which was not on her first night there, nor the fortieth), they 
were said kneeling before a little old-fashioned hide-covered trunk 
that stood at her bedfoot. It was always locked and bound, that 
little trunk, and it contained the clothes in which she had been 
dragged from the river. There they lay in a stained and huddling 
heap, just as they were stripped from her unconscious body; they 
at any rate dreadfully drowned and dead. Once to see them (that 
poor little ruin of a flower-decked bonnet so lightly laid at top!) 
was enough for a lifetime. No need to lift the lid ever again. 
Rosa North could always see her shrinking weeds through it as she 
knelt there night and morning; and it was for this reason that she 
chose the place of her austere though boundlessly grateful devotions. 

Hers was a wild and violently rebellious spirit, turned in a few 
weeks to an ever-watchful determination against the natural 
woman in her, and succeeding in every encounter with its out- 
breaks. A year or two, and there was an end of them, both great 
and small. While they lasted they had all the excitement of a 
life-and-death tragedy to Mary Patchard; and no mother ever 
nursed a stricken daughter back to peace with more of patience, or 
with more of a most blessed aptitude for seeing when she should 
see and of not seeing when blindness was the better way, than 
that which helped so much to transform the younger of the 
Pendleton ladies. Transformation it was even in look and outward 
bearing; and thenceforth the two women went on together in the 
same unvarying gentleness and peace. Yet if you had been asked 
at any time which of the two could possibly have left her name on 
the police records as saved against her will from suicide, you would 
not have doubted for a moment. Looking from face to face, you 
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saw at once where Retrospect was most familiar, and read some- 
thing in the dragging gait of the one woman which was not in the 
history of the other. 

A good life may be a grey life even when no hour of the day is 
clouded with discontent ; and to tell an expected truth of the life 
of the Pendleton ladies, it was never at noon. It had no noon- 
tide any day. No strong light ever illumined life at the mill, or 
brought upon it blushing heat and glow. What brightness it had 
—which was no small share, understand—was all of the morning ; 
the rest and the most was evening light and grey. It was peace, 
but——yes, if even the more smiling Miss Patchard had been 
driven to confess, she would have said with a tear of self-reproach 
that perhaps she found it now and then a too pensive peace. Both 
ladies acknowledged to themselves boldly that there had been a 
time—nearly ten years, indeed—when there was more happiness 
in the house, though a great deal more stir and anxiety. This 
was when their child was alive. 

Everybody knew that there had been a child at Pendleton, and 
how romantically it had come there. Perhaps some speculation 
of a doubting kind would. have filched from the romance had the 
finding of the baby followed soon after the unexplained appear- 
ance of Miss North at the mill. But there was an interval of 
two or three years between those events; and no one could 
remember the week-day when either of the ladies was away from 
the village, or a Sunday when they were not at church. The only 
thing was that the baby was first seen in Rosa North’s arms, she: 
being then, for all her staidness, a handsome womanly girl of two- 
and-twenty. 

To the day of her death Miss Patchard thought it more than 
mere good fortune that if the child was first seen in her Rosa’s 
arms she herself was the first person to behold it there; and the 
knowledge that she had been forestalled would have grieved her 
beyond remedy. When in after years she recalled that scene, 
again heard Rosa calling up to her bedroom window from the 
garden (it was seven o’clock on a fair cold November morning), 
again ran to the casement, and saw Rosa indeed like a rose as 
she held up to view a sleeping infant in a dim red cloak—memory 
brought the dear old maid the sweetest sight she ever looked 
upon, and one that she almost thought had been contrived in 
heaven for her delight. “Mary! Mary! Look! Quick!” and she 
runs to the window with a quaking heart, and there is her own 
rescued lamb radiantly bringing another in her arms. 

Not then, perhaps, but afterwards, when she had thought and 
thought about it, she would have felt much more than regret in 
knowing that others had been before her to see what she saw on 
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that bright November morning. And “others” there were not: 
there was but one other, and she not a person of any account. 

The country about Newhurst was so irregular that for miles 
about it broke into constant little surprises of hill and dale. So it 
was that the road past Pendleton ran high above the garden and 
the mill demesne, which but for a few sheltering trees would have 
been all open to view from the old stone bridge that spanned the 
stream, three hundred yards from the house below. Not many 
strangers passed that way, but most of those that did lingered 
awhile on the bridge to look over upon the peaceful pretty place so 
scrupulously kept, ‘and one such person did so that morning all so 
early. It was a woman, and not to be called a stranger; a very 
pretty respectable young woman who often came from a neighbour- 
ing town to see her parents, and was now about to marry the 
most prosperous tradesman in Newhurst,a mile and a half away. 
Hastening out for a walk at the spring of this tine keen day, she 
had crossed the bridge more than once, and more than once had 
loitered where she could look without offence through a tangle of 
boughs that started out from the bank near the bridge foot, on 
Pendleton house and lawns, and beyond them to the picturesqueness 
of the broken mill-wheel and the shed. 

But there was nothing very noticeable about the young woman, 
unless it were this. The first snow of the year having fa!len in the 
night by so much as might cover a straw-stalk, she paused several 
times with an air of inquiry to touch the top of the parapet, where 
the snow lay shining in the strengthless sunlight. Was it only ¢ 
film? Did it sting? Was it melting away yet? Such questions 
as these she might be supposed to ask herself as she patted the 
white surface with her hand or drew the back of a finger-nail across 
it. Apparently convinced at last that snow in any quantity is very 
cold, the pretty young woman was about to walk on again when 
her movements were arrested by the sight of Rosa North flying in 
from the back of the shed with a bundle hugged up to her breast. 
The young woman’s hands went up in a moment to the choking- 
place in her throat, and then fell again with quite another meaning 
when Rosa stopped as if in attright and sat down with her burden 
on a tree-stump hard by. However, she only stayed to brush the 
whiteness of the bundle into red—the whiteness that lay like 
snowdrops playing bopeep in the frill of the close-drawn hood, 
which was also red. For the rest, the little cheeks were red 
enough too, if the young woman on the bridge could only have 
seen them. But that she could not; and when Rosa again began 
to run toward the house she hurried away, thinking of the three 
robustious bullet-headed boys she was about to inherit. For her 
prosperous tradesman was a widower with a small family. 
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Only when she passed the church were her thoughts of Mr. 
Filer’s orphans interrupted. Then, lingering before the low old 
weather-beaten pile longer than she was conscious of, she had a 
vision of herself sitting in the organ gallery where her lovely voice 
was often heard as a child, and looking down into the Pendleton 
ladies’ pew. Some one or two ladies of the neighbourhood who could 
sing would often go into the children’s choir to lead and encourage ; 
and very nice they looked there in their handsome best bonnets. 


II. 


The prize which Miss North discovered by the shed has been 
called “ infant” and “ baby.” But it must not be imagined a tiny, 
passive, newborn thing, too feeble yet for comprehension or 
response. This was a bonny, bright creature, not less, it was com- 
puted, than eight months old, with all the intelligence of nine. 

As soon as she was got into the parlour it was thought quite 
necessary to take off her hooded cloak; for how could it be other- 
wise than damp, with the snow in its seams and creases melting 
before people’s eyes? Yet the circumstances were so unusual that 
to wake the child—(it still slumbered, no doubt by virtue of some 
nursery sleeping-mixture bought for the occasion)—might be 
more of a responsibility than the ladies were aware of. So while 
Miss North made broad her lap beneath the babe, to allow of the 
utmost freedom in throwing back the cloak, Miss Patchard went 
to work on the bow under baby’s chin with fingers as light and 
trembling as leaves on the tree. Therefore she tickled. Therefore 
the baby threw up a chubby fist to her chin, and then came broad 
awake with the loveliest smile that ever was seen. The loveliest, 
and something more. Had she known the Pendleton ladies before 
she was born it could not have been more confiding. 

Up to that moment the usual solemn quiet of the house had 
been preserved. Now, after a kick and a crow from Miss North’s 
lap by way of signalling a new departure, there was a chiming of 
tongues, a ringing of bells, and a rushing of petticoats in stair- 
ways and lobbies, the like of which had not been heard in Pendle- 
ton Mill for many a year. Of course the baby had to be stripped 
and bathed instanter. This necessity flashed upon Miss Patchard 
and Miss North at exactly the same moment, which was the first 
they could call their own after the sense-surprising, soul-exhaling 
beauty of that smile; or perhaps it was the next, when the lusty 
little voice proclaimed its owner not all of another world. That 
she should be stripped! that she should be bathed! The whole 
world was filled with the need of it, but no less with the revelation 
that the Pendleton ladies could not properly commit the task to 
any but their own hands. Warm water! warm water and soft warm 
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towels in five minutes! Issuing these orders while the tea-urn 
on the breakfast-table bubbled on unregarded, the two women 
marched upstairs as if they had found the first of duties and were 
already in the enjoyment of its reward. 

Miss Patchard went first, which was only fair; not because she 
was the elder, but because she didn’t carry the baby. Had Miss 
North, who did carry it, gone first—Miss Patchard, without even 
the towels, coming after her—it would have looked too much as. 
if the baby was chiefly Rosa’s. As it was, there was a sufficiently 
conjectural appearance that the younger woman was carrying it 
for the elder, or only because she was the younger. Of this both 
were aware and both pleased that it should be so. But when they 
came to the broad landing-place between their rooms—here to the 
right one door, the other exactly opposite—their footsteps dragged 
to a halt of conscious hesitation. A moment, and there was a tug 
of contentious and jealous desire, which neither of them spoke and 
neither looked and yet was known to each. But—a whiff, and it 
was gone; a spark, and it was out. “’Iwas you that found her,” 
said Miss Patchard, moving toward Rosa’s room. “And who found 
me ?” said Rosa in a voice of reproof, at the same time marching 
stiffly through the opposite door and sprawling the precious baby 
on Miss Patchard’s bed. 

Thus was decided the question—so small to the eye of Man, but 
to the knowledgeable heart of Woman a whole whirling world of 
sensibilities—thus was it settled in whose room the first and most 
ceremonial disrobing and tubbing of their heaven-sent child should 
be carried out. But there was more in the matter of this occasion 
than either woman confessed to, though both hearts quaked with 
the thought of it. Who could tell what secrets awaited discovery ? 
Perhaps—perhaps some piece of writing might be found that would 
oblige them to give up the child, showing it theirs only to pass 
on. Or, what would be almost as bad, they might find on the little 
bosom a locket with a portrait—the real mother’s portrait. They 
had read of such a thing happening, and had thought it tenderly 
interesting. But now it was a thing to dread; for how could the 
baby be ever truly theirs with her mother’s claiming face always 
before their eyes, and may-be witnessing to the claim in every out- 
line? Butno! Now one tiny garment came off, and now another, 
and another, and another (for this little foundling was a smother of 
clothes, to shield her from the coldness of the night), and not a 
sign of ownership could be found anywhere. There was not even 
an obliterated sign of ownership on one of the worn but soft, white, 
well-kept garments that happed the little pink body. 

“ Why, we must, we must keep her!” cried Miss North, standing 
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as palpably blank as a blank cheque. “We can’t do anything else, 
it seems.” 

“T think she was meant for us to keep, don’t you?” were the 
words that Miss Patchard uttered at the same moment. 

Away flew the last of their misgivings, and down they went 
on their knees by the side of the bath-pan for the additional 
joy of being splashed by the lungings and poundings of an infant 
who evidently loved the exercise ; so much so that she “quite raised 
the house,” as Miss Patchard said, when she was taken from the 
water. 

Before noon Rosa North was in Mr. Filer’s shop, so insistent on 
linen a little finer and flannel not so coarse that the proprietor 
himself came forward to wait upon her. Why this wouldn’t do, 
nor that exactly, he really could not understand; and his im- 
patience was conveyed in the sly shrug and smile with which he 
greeted a pretty young woman who came into the shop just then, 
bashfully loitering near Miss North till she could have her own 
share of Mr. Filer’s attentions. Mr. Filer had never seen her 
before in such adorable confusion, and was doubly delighted to be 
done with his too exigent customer. 


ITI. 


What name should the foundling have? Days of dubiety were 
spent on that question, for whatever was chosen it could not be 
changed afterwards. Rosemary was not the prettiest choice, 
perhaps, but the names of her protectors were combined in it; 
and as Rosemary she grew apace, unchecked and untouched by 
the hardest of winters, and the brightest at Pendleton Mill because 
her presence made it so. When the whitethorn month came round 
again she was well on her legs, and could run chattering about the 
garden, which was entirely restocked with gay flowers that spring 
in pure unconsciousness of the reason why. The swinmer, it passed 
in yet more of freedom and brightness. The autumn, it was not 
so happy. Much otherwise, indeed, for the Pendleton ladies ; while 
as for Rosemary, though the joyous little two-year-old was slow 
to apprehend the change, the first cloud gathered over her life. 

“ Away flew the last misgiving,” we have said. Yes, but there 
was a dread to come which was a long while wearing away. It 
arrived one dusky October morning together with a gaunt, coarse, 
violent-looking woman, never seen in that neighbourhood before 
and apparently a tramp. But not till then had any tramp found 
a reason for lingering at Pendleton, and this woman hung about 
the house for two whole days. She was seen loitering on the 
bridge; she was seen couched on the narrow bush-grown bank 
under the bridge; she was seen huddled by the back of the shed 
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on the very spot where Rosemary was found; and a belief grew up 
in the minds of mistress and maid that whether the woman was 
discovered to north, south, east, or west, her eyes were turned in 
the direction of the house. To add to the terror of these appear- 
ances, she carried on her arm what seemed to be a large old cloak, 
and was in fact a cast-off livery coat, precious to a wandering 
wretch who had often to make her bed in the fields. 

Then arose the dreadful fear that a nobody’s child so lovely as 
Rosemary was very tempting to kidnappers, and the yet more 
dreadful thought that this woman, or some woman like her, might 
come any day and claim the child. And then to what misery, to 
what foulness, to what a future would the little one be taken! No 
words can tell the anguish of the Pendleton ladies as they brooded 
over the possibilities of such an out-turn, furtively watching the 
woman from time to time as she sat knees and chin together under 
the bridge foot and apparently watching them. In truth, she had 
no such design. She had her own trouble about her own child— 
a son, a thief, to be released from Winchester Gaol in a few hours 
now, but two days after she had reckoned in tramping to meet him 
from some distant haunt, sixty miles away. Another morning, and 
she was gone, never to be seen in those parts again. But the 
Pendleton ladies could not know that; and, in the wantonness of 
fate, their apprehensions were renewed and confirmed in less than 
a week. 

At breakfast one morning—and it was Sunday—their waiting- 
maid brought in to them with obvious unwillingness a scrawl of a 
letter which had been thrust under the hall door. At sight 
of it the very hearts of the two poor ladies turned pale. The 
superscription, it was just what the tramp woman might have 
written on a begged envelope, had she a mind to disguise her 
hand. 

“T—I— Rosa, I must have a cup of tea first!” stammered poor 
Miss Patchard, and meanwhile (the maid being gone from the 
room) pushed the dreadful letter out of sight under the tray. 

It was Miss North who drew it forth again ; but though she was 
much the sturdier soul of the two, her voice declined to a whisper 
as she read— 

DEAR MADDAMS, 
Look out for your chik. Mark me. A word to the wize. 
Youers truly, 
ANONERMUS, 

“ Look out for your chick!” The meaning was too gross, the 
menace too palpable. And yet, though the poor ladies never knew 
it, this was nothing but the cry of an irascible cottager, enraged at 
having his garden plots ravaged four times in a fortnight by alien 
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poultry! His cottage ground ran down to the frontier of Pendle- 
ton Mill, having once been the foreman miller’s. At Pendleton 
there were some late-bred, half-grown turkeys, monsters of destruc- 
tion. Again and again had they got into John Dogger’s garden, 
with horrible results. Again and again had he complained,—but 
to a man-of-all-work, who said nothing to his ladies of what he 
himself was blameable for. And now John Dogger, whose news- 
paper was Reynolds, resolved to write as a man whose blood is 
up but wishes to give fair warning. 

All these humorous ingenuities of Fortune against the peace 
of two manless women in an obscure Hampshire village, nor less 
against the life (it is no extravagance to say so) of a little waif of 
a foundling. For, from this time forth, Rosemary the joyous, 
Rosemary the wild however sweet, became a close prisoner, and 
almost as it might be a prisoner in a Calvinistic convent. Has it 
been said that two or three mornings after the receipt of the 
alarming letter, a young turkey was found near the shed with its 
throat cut, and a jaunty sprig of parsley in its beak? Well; it was; 
and with that the unhappiness of the Pendleton ladies was com- 
plete. Here was another and more significant warning, and they 
had to accept it in silence. They felt that they dare not say a word 
about Anonermus’s letter; while as for the man-of-all-work, who 
might have cleared up the mystery of the slaughter (when, 
perhaps, the real meaning of Mr. Dogger’s warning would have 
come out) he had his own reasons for being altogether in the 
dark : he could only surmise that the innocent creature had been 
killed by “ one of them plaguey tramps.”* 

And now a great change at Pendleton Mill, where everything 
went back to something worse than the grey quiet of the times 
before Rosemary came. Though there were many more bright 
days that year before winter set in—sunny days when birds called 
to her from the trees, and the little fleet of ducks sailed up and 
down invitig her, and a great Dog Beautiful had come to live in 


*The parsley-sprig, a joke of John Dogger’s which was crystal clear to the man- 
of-all-work, had mysteries of the darkest hue for these poor Pendleton ladies. 
That a sinister meaning was intended by it they could not doubt, but how it was 
meant to be understood exactly gave them many an anxious hour of debate. Yet 
what Miss North really thought it signified she dare not say. Neither could Miss 
Patchard acknowledge her own interpretation, till she satisfied herself that it 
would probably drive out of the other’s head the more ghastly idea that possessed 
it. ‘I khow what you think,” she said at last, ‘‘ but you must not allow your 
mind to dwell upon anything so fantastically horrible. Depend upon it, the in- 
tention was to denote that—that there was great danger to a baby. Do you see, 
dear Rosa? Toa baby.” But no: Miss North could not discover any association 
of ideas between little children and parsley-sprigs. ‘Oh, but there is! There is 
indeed ! No wonder you never heard of it, but ”’—and then, lowering her voice,. 
Miss Patchard explained what the association was. 
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the garden—Rosemary was hardly ever allowed to pass beyond the 
house-door. Her own sprightly and therefore most fitting little 
maid had been dismissed, and her place given to a woman who 
might have been intended to pass for a policeman in plain clothes. 
But as soon as it appeared that Rosemary had learnt to say “ damn 
it” when her doll would not stand upright or her kitten refused a 
sponge-bath, this person also was dismissed; and thenceforth the 
child had no other nurse, governess, companion, but Miss North 
or Miss Patchard. When she was not with one of those tender- 
hearted, fear-tormented ladies, she was with both: and when she 
was with both she sat or moved in the shadow of two Anxieties 
instead of one. There were her A BC lessons in the morning; 
playtime in a corner with her toys while the Anxiety in attendance 
sewed and thought the while of this and that—mostly of the future 
and of other worlds; and afternoons with both Anxieties, when, 
weather permitting, a regulation walk on the gravel-path before 
the door was ventured, or even a stuffy drive on the high road to 
Newhurst. To conclude the day, an evening hour or two in the 
company sitting-room with the same toys, the same picture- 
books, and the decreasingly responsive kitten. 

In that low-built cottage with its dim rooms, where every voice 
had a hush in it, and every article of furniture blinked reproof 
to levity, this would have been a sad life for a little child without 
any further detractions from merriment. But Rosemary was not 
“any” little child in the sense of being ordinary or of the average. 
In truth, she was far otherwise; and ’twas that that made the 
tragedy. Sound as she was and happy-hearted, a more sensitive, 
more apprehensive, more sympathetic little creature was never 
born of peasant or princess. Forced back on herself—her fate 
from the age of three—she had hours of stillness when one might 
have suspected her of having lived for a hundred years within 
some enchanted hill before she was found asleep near the Pendle- 
ton mill-shed. On winter evenings, when she sat in her little 
chair between them by the fireside, that fancy often recurred to 
her sisters, as she was taught to call them. But what was far 
beyond their knowledge and their dreams was better worth their 
thought. Yet how should they guess that any three-year-old, 
four-year-old child could be so sensible of a trouble in the house, 
so percipient of a dreadful meaning in its silences, so sensitive to 
the passage of unspoken communications of anxiety between sister 
Mary and sister Rosa? Quite unfamiliar with nursery phenomena, 
neither of them were aware that though children rarely see any- 
thing of the mind-distress that aftlicts their elders, there are 
exceptions whose perceptiveness is touchingly and painfully keen. 
But receptiveness is rather the word. It is not merely that these 
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tender little souls have eyes and see; they seem to take in at 
every known sense, and through some that are not known, the 
tribulation to which they can give neither form nor name. Rose- 
mary was one of these sympathetic little creatures, and suffered 
as they do; nor less because she learned to draw from certain 
whisperings, certain glances, certain things forbidden, and, more 
than all, from the adoption of a kind of argot in her presence, 
that she herself was the centre and perhaps the source of the 
watchful anxiety around her. Thenceforth the little mind was 
haunted ground. 

To be sure, as time went on and nothing happened, the fears 
of the Pendleton ladies declined. They declined so much that 
before Rosemary was seven years old the tramp would be forgotten 
for days together; which is as much as to say that Pendleton Mill 
became less of a gaol. But meantime it had become more of a 
convent. The dangers that menaced their child’s good, the dread 
that she might be suddenly snatched from them and carried off 
to live in riotous misery and die in wickedness, this was a terror 
which had only one means of relief. Prayer might avert, religion 
might save. With tears and trembling hearts, the two women 
composed special prayers for their foundling, sitting together two 
long evenings for the purpose, and afterwards lying awake for 
hours under a sense of presumption in being so formal. And then 
—then they composed a prayer for Rosemary herself, in which the 
reference to butchers and lambs, and to prowlers who would steal 
away little children to destroy them, was not as thickly veiled as 
they imagined. Neither could the authors of that pretty simple 
prayer conceal the emotion with which they heard it fall from 
their baby’s lips as she knelt by her bedside. Besides, they 
thought she could not comprehend. Nor did she very accurately ; 
yet, vague as it may be, there is understanding in feeling and 
divination in the spirit of wonder. 

And as we have already said (telling the thought of the sisters), 
if prayer might not avert, religion might save. Any day she might 
be taken away into Heaven only knew what sort of life and com- 
panionship; therefore must little Rosemary be led every day along 
the paths of righteousness, so that, by God’s blessing, it would be 
hard to win her away from them. It did not seem possible to the 
Pendleton ladies that their sensitive darling could long endure the 
coarseness, violence, and misery of tramping people. A year, and 
she would certainly perish in such surroundings. Should the 
worst happen, the more hope for their teaching, since its in- 
fluence might be counted on to outlast the little life. She would 
die with the angel in her living still. 
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IV. 

It was not the most tender-hearted but the more experienced of 
the Pendleton ladies who first began to doubt if there was gaiety 
enough at Pendleton Mill to keep a little girl in health and spirits. 
Possibly too, she came to think that the little girl’s imagination— 
which even Miss North could see burned within her like a hearth- 
fire of peat—was fed too much on stories of saints and angels and 
the happy life to come. What else, indeed, was supplied to it, 
except the fancies that Rosemary made for herself out of the 
clouds and the sunshine, the winds and the thunder, the voice of 
the stream at night, the noises of the birds in the morning, and 
such-like things? Not that the child’s fancies were melancholy ever. 
Even when they were awful they went to a diapason of delight. 
But then they were rarely awful; they were mostly joyful-wonder- 
ful; for (God knew how) the whole heart of this little one was 
made for joy. 

Not much of this, however, appeared in the look of the child or 
in her ways, which became more silent, dreamy, abstract, as the 
seasons rolled on. So Rosa North spoke about it, to find that 
there was less need of speaking than she thought. Gentle Miss 
Patchard wanted but 'a word, and her own apprehensions, till then 
unwilling, evasive, diffused, crystallized in a moment. Taking 
alarm as straw takes flame, she eagerly joined in consultation for a 
revised policy; the result of which was that several books-for-the- 
young with a deal of dying in them disappeared; others, down- 
right fairy-books, Alices in Wonderland and the like, replaced 
them ; only on Sundays was there sacred music on the piano; and 
compared with Rosemary’s share of previous goings and comings, 
something like gadding about supervened. 

For all that appeared to the contrary, Rosa the Little took this 
wonderful change as if it were merely in the order of nature, like 
the coming of spring; the which, don’t we see? was the very 
happiest possible way of taking it. That she should not think, 
should not wonder, should not inquire, but simply accept and 
enjoy—that was the hope, and it was fulfilled. Henceforth the 
brighter time of Rosemary’s first coming was renewed, and she 
was not the only lady of Pendleton Mill to expand to and rejoice 
in it. The new growth, the new freedom, delighted the little maid, 
though it did happen to her once to doubt the happiness of mixing 
in the world. 

This experience fell upon a certain Sunday, about the time of 
year when Mrs. Filer would occasionally gratify her dream of 
sitting with the choir of Pendleton church in a choice silk gown, 
encouraging the children’s voices, and looking both beautiful and 
good in the doing of it. On summer days she would drive in from 
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Newhurst in her pony carriage (which was no brag, Filer could 
well afford it), bringing with her a young Filer or two whom she 
would rather have left at home, perhaps. That is most likely, 
indeed ; but if it were so, Mrs. Filer knew better than to humour 
any such incautious whim. She liked best to make these excursions 
on a sacrament Sunday, as she told Filer with the air of one who 
has his own foolish little memories of the past, which yet are dear. 
Filer thought this very nice of her; especially as she was known to 
everybody at Pendleton to have been quite a poor child when she 
lived there, with hardly two frocks to her back. But we who are 
better informed may imagine that this preference for sacrament 
Sundays had to do with a childhood not her own. It is, in fact, 
explained by the circumstance that on those days there is a 
lingering in the church, by some, after service, and that the 
Pendleton ladies always remained; little Rosemary sitting alone 
in her sisters’ pew till the communicants were dismissed, a pretty 
picture of childish meditation. But she was no longer expected 
to wait within the church. Now she was allowed to go out into 
the churchyard, which looked from a hillside upon miles of 
beautiful country,—ever most beautiful in its Sunday dream of 
rest and peace. 

And there she sat very quietly on one such morning, when she 
was presently joined by a boy; a boy whom she had sometimes 
seen in church, and had noticed on account of the exceeding 
bushiness and redness of his hair. This was the second Master 
Filer; to whom his stepmother had said, “Why don’t you go 
and speak to that pretty little girl?” (“while I, too, take the 
sacrament,” being understood.) So young Filer, nothing loth, went 
over with his hands in his pockets to introduce himself, and with 
his hands in his pockets sat down beside her on the mossy stone. 
Neither did he take his hands out of his pockets till he discovered 
in the course of conversation that she knew nothing of the Day of 
Judgment, and had no conception of Hell. 

Albert Filer had never such a chance as this since he found old 
mother Wilkins’s cat fast held by the tail in a trap which someone 
had set for that very purpose. He was on his feet in a moment, and 
after allowing himself a contemplative glance at “the biggest guffin 
out ” (which Rosemary learned from him was a critical description 
of herself), he launched into particulars. Though she was now 
eight years old he had before him Ignorance complete; so careful 
had her sisters been to shield her young imagination from all that 
was dark and terrible in the religious teaching of the time. Day 
of Judgment,—could it be for babes? Hell? Why need such 
innocence be affrighted with its terrors? So they had spoken 
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together,—not without some trembling consciousness of doubt. 
Albert had no doubts whatever. He saw a pleasant duty clear, and 
entered upon it with the utmost zeal, and all the particularity he could 
command at so short a notice. Standing before her, himself like an 
incendiary torch with that bristling red head of his, he told her of the 
blowing of tremendious trumpets all of a sudden, most likely in the 
middle of the night; of stars coming nearer and bigger and bigger 
and nearer till they smashed bang on top of the houses; of the sky 
all busting into flames; of the dead people like these here (with a 
slap on the mossy stone) rising out of the ground, some a-screaming, 
some a-hollering, some a-saying their prayers ; of the earth opening 
with a gashly sound just over where hell is, and the devils 
swarming out with their pitchforks—red hot, mind you—to stick 
into the wicked, like you see in haymaking, and then down again 
they go to chuck ’em into a lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone. And that not half nor a quarter of it. And girls, they 
say, getting the worst of everything because they do tell such lies. 

Much excited by his own revelations, Albert watched the effect 
on his listener with great enjoyment. But his last stroke was mis- 
calculated. There, she felt, he was making fun; and fetching her 
breath with a sob and a smile, she said: 

“T don’t believe you! It’s a story-book tale!” 


“Ts it?” said Albert, thrusting his head at her. “What! when 
it’s all in the Bible ?” 


Now Rosemary knew of the Bible as indeed the word of God— 
a book much too sacred for little girls to read in; and her heart 
sank within her. 

On the way home from church, the Pendleton ladies could not 
help noticing that she looked pinched—“somehow all drawn 
together,” as one of them said. And by nightfall they thought they 
could guess the reason why; for as Miss Patchard was leaving the 
room, after seeing the joy of the house comfortably settled in her 
small white bed, Rosemary called to her saying, “Sister Mary, 
whisper : is there a dreadful Day of Judgment ?” 

“ That horrid boy!” started into the poor lady’s mind, which was 
all alive on the instant. To Rosemary she said, thinking of the 
dark night that was coming on, “ Dreadful? To lambs like you, 
or—or anyone ? No, but beautiful, joyful!” And thereupon she sat 
down by Rosemary’s pillow with the remark that perhaps she had 
been listening to some very stupid boy, called to mind the most 
glorious visions of saints and martyrs, and told of a Judgment 
Day very different from Albert’s. In the low voice and the little 
language that bring mothers and children bosom to bosom, she 
made such pictures of opening clouds, and beaming thrones, and 
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ladders of light from earth to heaven; such stories she told of 
angels circling and singing in wreathed throngs, of gentle winds 
descending from heaven, and yet not winds, but breaths of music 
sent to wander here and there and put every fear to sleep; above 
all, of the dear Saviour standing forth in the shining place where 
the sky opened, and saying with outstretched arms, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,’—that the narrator of these things 
could but think Heaven itself her inspiration. She was sure of it 
while she spoke, for never did she speak like this before; and the 
assurance brought a light upon her face which was more to the 
little one’s eyes than the words to her ears. By degrees there came 
over her own face an answering glory, which, when Sister Mary 
turned and saw it, startled her; little knowing how she looked 
herself. 

Upon no two creatures in the world did sleep descend more 
sweetly that Sunday evening than on these; and in none did it 
lodge more kindly all night long. 


¥ 


Another year passes: we must not linger. Another year passes, 
quite like the last at Pendleton Mill, only with more breadth and 
light and fulness; and then came the final sorrow. 

If this were not a true story, we should probably read at the 
point we have come to that as Rosemary was trudging along the 
road one wintry day, her red cloak laced with lightly-fallen snow 
which filled the crinkled border of her hood with snowdrops, she 
was strangely run over by Mrs. Filer’s ponies. Or it might be that 
the little maid so pleadingly insisted on going with the Pendle- 
ton ladies to visit a poor child lying ill in a neighbouring cottage— 
(child of him who murdered the turkey ?)—that she prevailed, 
took the fever, and died: the other one not being a penny the 
worse. Or perhaps something more original might be contrived, 
with such a boy as Albert on hand, not to speak of the unawakened 
tiger in Albert’s sire. But the real story is that there was less 
romance in Rosemary’s ending than in her beginning; except for 
one thing which shall presently be told. Nobody could ever make 
out when or where she encountered the malady of which she died, 
nor even quite what it was. Slow fever they called it; and slow 
fever it was for awhile, and then a rushing fire. 

Far from us all be the wish to dwell on either phase of her 
illness ; if that is to be called illness which was as much like a 
process of translation. But there is no distress in seeing how 
miraculously she grew, during those six weeks, in all the conditions 
of her nature, nor how the lovely face fined by degrees to greater 
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loveliness, nor how strange the loveliness was. Not that it could 
be very well described, if, indeed, the description would be entirely 
acceptable. For just as there are uglinesses which, the moment 
they are seen, the inner vision of the mind shuts out, so we 
sophisticated persons are ever ready to reject the sight of such 
beauty as now encompassed this little girl, fearing to admit along 
with it superstitious ideas; or, at the least, a too pensive, uncom- 
fortable, and unscientific line of speculation. But pure romance is 
tolerable enough; and the least superstitious reader will bear 
telling that if our come-and-go foundling had really lived for a 
hundred years in some enchanted hill before she was discovered 
one morning asleep by a mill-shed, and if now she heard the voices 
of the fairy-folk calling her back, drawing her back, and filling her 
mind with the fear and delight of compulsion to go, she would 
have looked and moved just as she did in the later days of her 
sojourn at Pendleton Mill. But, for those who can endure it, why 
mayn’t we take a similitude from modern poesy as well as from 
ancient fairy lore? There is Wordsworth’s fancy, drawn from 
childhood, that “ trailing clouds of glory do we come from heaven 
which is our home.” It is a fancy which has been much approved ; 
and if we may add to it another, namely, that these clouds of glory 
may gather again about one returning (this being no place for her, 
after all), why then we bring to view another and perhaps a truer 
picture of Rosemary when her slow fever bestirred itself and 
became a rushing fire. 

Though the Pendleton ladies were awed, nothing in their dear 
one’s looks surprised them in the least. Sometimes, indeed, they 
wondered if the consciousness in the little mind fully corresponded 
with them—whether she knew all she seemed to know and saw all 
she seemed to see. But the datelessness of the child had throwna 
ceaseless mystery about her for those good souls; and to one of 
them at least it would have been no such extravagant belief that 
she had come, not from any fairy-land, but from heaven itself, when 
she was found on earth. It was not somuch the angelic sweetness 
as the angelic thoughtfulness that spoke for that idea; and what a 
look was on Rosemary’s face as she listened in her bed to Sister 
Mary’s account of the Judgment Day! And now it had returned, 
and was there always. 

But where such matters as immortal souls are concerned it is 
dangerous to take anything for granted ; and it was the very date- 
lessness of which we have spoken that sustained the anxious 
watchfulness of the Pendleton ladies for the spiritual good of their 
foundling. Now certainly it could not cease. How should it cease 
now? From the beginning of Rosemary’s illness it was strongly 
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borne in to everybody that it would be the last, as it was also 
the first. One of the servants said that, in consequence, “the 
whole place was like a little heaven below.” 

“ Weeping ?” I asked. 

“Weeping? Not if we knew it. There was nothing but smiling 
and cheerfulness before her, and talking of harps in the sky and 
angels’ wings. Even the night before, the oldest mistress came to 
me in the kitchen and said, ‘’Lizabeth, not a tear !—not a tear for 
worlds !’” 

It wasn’t Elizabeth, but the parson of the parish who told me 
that this next morning was one of the sweetest and brightest of the 
whole summer. “And yet,” said he, “I could hardly see anything 
about me as I came back from Pendleton Mill,—because of a 
darkness not of this world.” He was present. The doctor came, 
rather as a civility than anything else, looked at a patient who was 
no longer his, lingered about in helpless gravity for awhile, and 
then left the room. “ As he passed me,” said the parson, “ he shaped 
his lips to the words ‘ Half-an-hour’; which no doubt was what he 
told Miss Patchard when she followed him from the room. It did 
not look like it—only another half-hour of life. I do assure you,” 
the parson said, “that I am not repeating an afterthought when I 
tell you that at that moment it was less like dying than life renew- 
ing. Sensible, if not exactly conscious of things about her, the little 
creature lay in a sort of serenely rapt expectancy, such as we read 
of but very rarely see. The old lady must have been smartly 
shocked by what the doctor said, and yet when she glanced at the 
child in coming in again something like a gleam of triumph pierced 
through the grief of her regard ; and well I could understand it. 
There never was such a picture of saintly hope. But it declined, 
that look. Yet I don’t know; perhaps it may have been my 
fancy ; and—well, the end of it was this. After ten minutes or so, 
which might have been half sleep or half unconsciousness, a quick 
and sudden intimation seem to come to this little Rosemary ; as if, 
you know, something within her had said ‘Now!’ On that she 
opened her eyes in aggrieved astonishment, saying : 

«Sister Mary, is this death ?’ 

“ Poor Miss Patchard, who sat with the child’s hand in her own, 
could only sob and nod her head. 

“* And is this all? Oh, I am so disappointed !’ 

“ Her closed eyelids quivering, she turned to the wall, drew up 
her knees in the common way of going to sleep, and was gone.” 


VI. 
For all sakes, but particularly for the scoffer’s, who will say 


“ Poor child!” but more gratefully exclaim against those damned 
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fools of women and the whole beastly imposture of the thing, it is. 
as well that the story does not quite end here. The parson, who. 
was always harassed with doubts, never recovered from that little 
shock. As for the two poor ladies, to them it was like a sudden 
blast from the Pit ; but they were helped a little before long. 

Mr. Filer’s house in the High Street was not originally built for 
purposes of trade, and had a beautiful great verandah’d window on 
an upper floor at the back (which, indeed, was another front) look- 
ing far over the country Pendleton way. Here it was his greatest 
solace to sit on bright warm summer afternoons; for whether he 
looked within upon his calculations, or at the clever pretty wife 
beside him, or over his long garden to the hilly fields, every prospect 
pleased. They sat there together in this fashion on the Sunday 
after Rosemary had been laid in the ground; had been laid in the 
ground, but not with her little red cloak and hood, as Mr. Bigbrow 
of the new chapel had so strongly recommended. For, thanks to. 
the whisperings of the clergyman’s wife, this very young and 
most fervid Haggletonian minister had heard the whole story ; 
and having pondered it with the mind of one who was deep in 
Revelations, he called on the Pendleton ladies for the purpose of 
urging them to lay those red garments in the grave with her who. 
had come inthem. It was all he had to say, but he said it as a 
prophet might, with a darkening face, and as with smoke and fire. 
Not a word in explanation of his urgency would he concede to 
the frightened and bewildered ladies, except (at parting) that he 
“ suspected the hoof of Mephistopheles.”—Ah! what days they were 
for those poor things! But that did them good too, alittle: rous- 
ing them to indignant love. 

But we are with Mr. and Mrs. Filer, basking in the sunshine on 
their high verandah, with its view toward Pendleton church. 
Both were thoughtful, but the woman’s pensiveness was not the 
man’s; and he presently found in it something strange, foreign, 
exclusive of himself. “But I know what it is,” he said, when 
she evaded his what’s-the-matter questioning. “You needn’t tell 
me. You are thinking of that poor young thing that was buried 
over there the other day. I understand, my love. You have a 
dear little girl of your own.” 

“ James,” said his wife a moment afterward, and without the 
least intention of opening her lips, “ I was thinking of that; and 
do you know why ?” 

“Yes, Sophy, I do: because you always had a mother’s heart.” 

“... Jem, it was because I had a most curious dream that 
night, and —— I can’t get over it.” 

“No more you ever will,” said James, “till you out with it.” 
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A moment’s hesitation, and, “Come here, then, and I'll tell 
you. I dreamt I was walking out there ”—(pointing to a long 
stretch of meadow in the distance)—“ with our little Bella; and 
it was towards evening—later than this; and when I saw the dusk 
coming on I looked round for Isabel, thinking it time to turn 
home. But the child was gone. I called and called, but ’twas no 
use,—Bella was gone. So I came running home, and it was 
nearly dark, and I hadn’t gone far when who should come towards 
me all of a sudden but—the other. You know what I mean, 
James.” 

“ All in white, of course,” said Filer; the readier to laugh away 
his wife’s seriousness because it seemed condensing upon her very 
quickly and very icily. And he had the satisfaction of seeing her 
colour come back in a rush as she answered : 

“ N—no; I don’t think all in white. But there, I don’t seem to 
have noticed much. So she came up to me and went walking by 
my side, not saying anything at first, and me feeling as if I should 
fly to pieces. But as we came through Trotman’s field she spoke. 
She spoke, and she said, ‘I must go back now.’ And then she 
said, ‘ You don’t know what I am going to tell you, and nobody 
knows yet, but it is true You have heard of a Day of 
Judgment ?’ James, you mayn’t believe me, but though it was a 
spirit, when she asked me that question, taking hold of my hand 
that was hanging at my side, I felt the little fingers plain and 
warm.” 

“Oh, come!” cried Mr. Filer. 

“T did, and the funny part of it was that it seemed—it seemed 
so kind !” 

This and the sob that accompanied it put her good husband so 
far out of his depth that he could only wonder at the softness of 
women’s hearts and wait till she could go on again. 

“Day of Judgment. Yes, she asked me that, and I told her of 
course I had; only I always thought that the same day that we 
died was the Day of Judgment for each of us. ‘But not if you 
are a little child, she said. Wasn’t it strange ? My heart trembled, 
she spoke so wise-like and unexpected. And then she went on, 
without once looking at me, but holding my hand and running 
by my side, saying that the children must wait for their mothers. 
For God will have it that mothers shall come before Him not alone, 
but bringing their little ones.” 

A moment of intense silence. Then, “By George!” Filer 
breathed out with a long look of wonder at his wife, whose face 
was turned from him while she spoke those last words, and 
remained averted. “‘ Not alone, but bringing their little ones!’ 
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Why, Sophy!” (James Filer was unaware that he had an 
imagination, yet something of the kind, though still business-like 
in its perception of “a splendid idea,” worked in him now with 
energy and aptitude.) “Why, Sophy, it’s awful! Beautiful, too, 
of course, when the right sort of mothers are in it. You can see 
‘em! They come before the Throne, with the little boys and girls 
that they lost clinging about them all so smiling and glad. But, 
by George, Sophy, the bad ones! What about them? Take it 
that they were drunken, careless, cruel mothers; the beating and 
starving sort of mothers; take it that——- Why,I suppose that 
if they were murderers they would have to go not alone, but 
leading the little ones they killed!” 

His wife made no answer, but sat as still as a stone. 

“T mean according to this dream,” he added. “But we know 
what dreams are. Think no more about it”; for as she was so 
quiet and kept looking away from him he thought her distress 
more than enough. “After all, what is it to you? You belong 
to the right sort.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing to me, of course,” she said. “Only it did seem 
strange.” And she rose and went back into the room. 

Her husband, following her, had an idea. “Nothing for us to 
fret about,” said he. “ But, you know, if there is anything in this 
dream, I’m obliged to ask, Why did it come to you ?” 

She wheeled about, facing him steadily, though deathly pale. 

Marking her pallor, he said to himself, “ She’s thinking that in 
the dream she lost Bella.” 


I'll give you my idea; which is, that it is meant for you to go and 
tell to the Pendleton ladies. Who's to know how much it concerns 
them? You should go to-morrow.” 

Sophy sighed, flushed, smiled, and said she was sure she 
wouldn’t do anything of the kind. Why should she worry the 
poor things? According to what people said, they had only found 
the child, had they ? 

Mr. Filer shook his head, retained his sense of duty, and having 
occasion to go elsewhere next day, he made time to slip over to 
Pendleton unbeknown to his Sophy. He could be solemn, he was 
himself profoundly impressed by the dream, and its recital was 
listened to with absolute awe. All that his imagination could 
read in it beamed upon those tender souls with a broader and 
stronger light; and how much this news of their little one took from 
the burden of their thoughts is past explanation. Superstition, to 
be sure; but after that dark day, what happiness it was to think of 
her as coming and going as angels do, in communion with heaven. 
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Jealous as they were of Rosemary’s affection, it would be strange 
if the Pendleton ladies never asked each other Mr. Filer’s question : 
Why should that dream come to her, and not to one of themselves ? 
It must have occurred to them, though very likely only as a 
question to be dismissed. Filer had his business to attend to, and 
after a little while never thought of it again. 
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